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FOREWORD 


The  round-table  which  discussed  the  problem  of  foreign  investments  in 
China  at  the  conference  of  the  Institute  of  Pacific  Relations  held  in  Hono¬ 
lulu  in  July,  1927,  drew  the  attention  of  the  research  department  to  the 
scarcity  of  information  available  in  this  field. 

In  pursuance  of  this  recommendation  arrangements  have  been  made  for 
a  cooperative  investigation  into  the  problem.  The  Social  Science  Research 
Council  of  the  United  States  has  made  available  a  grant  to  the  Brookings 
Institution,  Washington,  D.  C.,  for  a  project  to  be  conducted  under  the  di¬ 
rection  of  Mr.  C.  F.  Remer,  Professor  of  Economics  at  the  University  of 
Michigan  and  formerly  at  St.  John’s  University,  Shanghai.  Professor  Re¬ 
mer  divided  his  study  into  two  stages.  In  the  first  preliminary  stage  the 
following  preliminary  papers  will  be  prepared : 

(i)  British  Investments  in  China  by  T.  E.  Gregory,  Professor  of  Pub¬ 
lic  Finance,  University  of  London,  and  Dennis  H.  Robertson,  Lecturer  in 
Economics,  University  of  Cambridge. 

(ii)  Japanese  Investments  in  China  by  a  committee  of  Jananese  econ¬ 
omists. 

(iii)  Foreign  Investments  in  China  by  D.  K.  Lieu,  Director  of  the  Bu¬ 
reau  of  Census  and  Statistics,  Nanking. 

(iv)  American  Investments  in  China  by  C.  F.  Remer,  Professor  of 
Economics,  University  of  Michigan. 

(v)  French  and  German  Investments  in  China  by  C.  F.  Remer. 

In  addition  to  the  factual  information  contained  in  these  papers,  it  has 
been  thought  desirable  to  prepare  for  the  use  of  the  round-table  of  the 
Institute’s  conference  to  be  held  at  Kyoto  in  October-November,  1929, 
information  concerning  the  methods  that  have  been  used  by  the  Financial  and 
Economic  Section  of  the  League  of  Nations  in  studying  problems  of  eco¬ 
nomic  and  financial  rehabilitation  in  various  European  countries.  A  select 
bibliography  attached  to  this  paper  provides  references  to  official  reports 
which  describe  the  progress  of  the  various  schemes  of  financial  reconstruc¬ 
tion  undertaken  by  the  League  in  Europe.  The  paper  itself  is  concerned 
with  the  technique  of  investigation  which  was  used  prior  to  the  undertakings 
of  such  schemes.  It  has  been  compiled  partly  from  published  information 
and  partly  from  material  obtained  on  request  by  the  research  department 
of  the  Institute  from  officials  connected  with  some  of  the  League  schemes 
of  reconstruction. 

The  Institute’s  thanks  are  due  to  these  officials  and  particularly  to  Sir 
Arthur  Salter  who  permitted  access  to  hitherto  unpublished  material  concern¬ 
ing  methods  adopted  in  connection  with  the  League’s  financial  work.  The 
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paper  which  follows  is  published  by  the  research  department  of  the  Insti¬ 
tute  as  preliminary  material  for  the  Kyoto  conference.  It  is  not  an  official 
League  document.  Statements  of  fact  have  been  verified  as  far  as  possible; 
but  such  statements  as  well  as  those  which  involve  elements  of  appreciation 
and  judgment  do  not  in  any  way  carry  the  authority  of  the  League  since 
the  research  department  of  the  Institute  is  responsible  both  for  the  initial 
request  and  for  the  final  form  in  which  the  information  is  presented. 

Honolulu 
August,  1929 


J.  B.  CONDIvlF^K 

Research  Secretary 
Institute  of  Pacific  Relations 
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FINANCIAL  RECONSTRUCTION  WORK  OF  THE 

LEAGUE  OF  NATIONS 


I.  introduction 

The  object  of  this  report  is  to  describe  the  principles  and  methods  used 
during  the  past  decade  in  financial  and  reconstruction  work  under  the  aus¬ 
pices  of  the  League  of  Nations,  and  to  examine  the  changes  of  method 
adapted  to  varying  circumstances.  It  is  confined  to  the  nine  schemes  of 
reconstruction  which  have  been  carried  out  in  Europe  in  six  European 
countries.  In  1922,  Austria,  on  the  verge  of  dissolution  and  social  up¬ 
heaval,  turned  to  the  League,  and  within  three  years  secured  a  balanced 
budget  and  a  stabilized  currency.  Two  years  later  Hungary,  also  involved 
in  the  ruin  of  the  old  Austro-Hungarian  Empire,  followed  her  neighbor’s 
example,  and  within  two  years  a  similar  result  was  achieved.  Greece 
brought  in  1923  a  somewhat  difiFerent  problem  to  Geneva.  The  sudden  in¬ 
flux  of  nearly  a  million  and  a  half  refugees  into  a  country  with  a  total  pop¬ 
ulation  of  between  three  and  four  times  that  number  had  created  a  situa¬ 
tion  wdth  which  the  Government  could  not  deal  by  its  unaided  efforts.  The 
importance  of  the  Austrian  crisis  in  Europeon  politics,  and  the  fact  that  it 
was  the  first  financial  reconstruction  carried  through  with  the  help  of  the 
hitherto  untried  machinery  of  the  League,  have  diverted  public  attention 
from  the  later  Greek  problem.  But  the  settlement  of  Greek  refugees,  in  its 
scale  and  complexity,  presented  a  greater  task.  After  five  years  work  the 
majority  of  the  refugees  have  been  settled  in  productive  work,  and  now  con¬ 
stitute  an  important  factor  in  the  economic  revival  of  Greece. 

Apart  from  the  settlement  work  the  Greek  Government  in  1927  pro¬ 
ceeded  to  reform  its  public  finances  with  the  advice  and  assistance  of  the 
League.  Meanwhile  Bulgaria,  with  similar  problems,  followed  the  same 
course  in  1926  and  1928.  The  refugees  were  fewer  than  in  Greece  but 
their  presence  was  a  serious  factor  in  her  internal  politics  and  above  all  in 
her  external  relations.  Their  settlement  is  having  the  same  results  as  in 
Greece,  and  the  Bulgarian  Government,  like  the  Greek  Government,  applied 
a  second  time  to  the  Council  two  years  later,  and  with  the  advice  of  the 
League  proceeded  to  balance  the  budget  and  stabilise  the  currency.  These 
six  schemes,  one  in  Austria,  one  in  Bulgaria  and  two  each  in  Greece  and 
Bulgaria,  constitute  the  main  bulk  of  the  League’s  financial  work;  but  the 
two  Danzig  loans  chiefly  for  development  work  and  the  banking  and  cur¬ 
rency  reform  in  Estonia,  both  undertaken  on  the  advice  of  the  League  and 
with  its  help  in  1926,  although  they  were  on  a  smaller  scale,  afford  import¬ 
ant  illustrations  of  changes  in  method  adapted  to  the  different  circumstances. 

Each  of  these  reconstruction  plans  involved  the  issue  of  an  international 
loan  under  the  auspices  of  the  League.  The  bonds  of  nine  loans  have  been 
issued  in  many  countries. 
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Method 
Adopted  for 
These  Notes 


Thus  the  League’s  financial  work  has  profoundly  influenced  the  internal 
financial  order  of  several  countries.  It  has  had  a  considerable  efiect  on 
international  relations  where  internal  financial  disorder  affected  external  rela¬ 
tions  ;  it  has  been  studied  by  banking  circles ;  its  purposes  and  effects  are 
known  through  the  so-called  League  loans  to  the  investing  public  of  the 
world;  it  has  influenced  those  responsible  for  the  public  finances  of  other 
countries ;  in  certain  respects  it  has  served  as  a  model  and  created  precedents ; 
and  its  broad  results  are  widely  known. 

But  the  principles  and  methods  which  had  led  to  these  results  are  far  less 
thoroughly  or  widely  understood.  Principles  have  never  been  made  clear, 
partly,  perhaps,  because  they  have  never  been  explicitly  formulated — per¬ 
haps  never  consciously  pursued.  Methods  again  are  obscured  by  the  de¬ 
tails  and  complication  of  official  procedure,  and  by  the  fact  that  in  this  kind 
of  work  certain  factors,  not  the  least  important,  do  not  play  a  public  role. 

Accordingly  in  the  following  notes  an  attempt  is  made  to  answer  the 
apparently  simple  question  “How  was  this  work  accomplished?”  It  will 
exclude,  except  in  so  far  as  may  prove  necessary  for  an  understanding  of 
principles  and  methods,  any  account  of  the  work  itself,  e.  g.  the  detailed 
measures  of  budgetary  reform,  the  constitution  and  functions  of  central 
banks,  and  the  technique  of  reconstruction  in  all  its  financial  detail.  It  is 
concerned  with  the  powers  and  functions  of  the  various  organs  involved,  how 
and  why  they  were  brought  into  play,  and  not  with  the  work  which  they 
did.  To  use  an  economic  metaphor — it  is  the  composition  and  working  of 
the  machinery  rather  than  the  raw  material  or  the  finished  product  which  is 
our  concern. 

Alternative  methods  have  suggested  themselves  for  dealing  with  such  a 
subject.  One  is  historical — ^treating  each  case  separately.  The  other  is 
analytical — ^treating  the  work  as  a  whole,  discovering  certain  main  principles 
common  to  several  cases  at  once,  tracing  them  through  the  ramifications  of 
varying  circumstance.  The  latter  treatment  has  been  preferred  for  the  sake 
of  clearness.  But  if  it  brings  to  light  a  certain  consistency  and  continuity 
of  policy  and  a  certain  uniformity  of  method,  it  should  be  emphasised  that 
the  circumstances  of  each  problem  have  in  fact  dictated  its  solution.  There 
has  never  been  any  a  priori  League  policy  or  method. 

We  propose  therefore,  after  having  described  briefly  the  constitution 
and  methods  of  work  of  the  three  League  organs  chiefly  concerned  with  the 
financial  work,  viz.  the  Council,  the  Financial  Committee  and  the  Secre¬ 
tariat,  to  examine  in  some  detail  the  process  by  which  financial  problems 
have  come  to  be  examined  in  the  first  instance  by  them.  Then  we  will  try 
to  distinguish  certain  principles  which  have  in  the  main  constituted  their 
policy  and  governed  their  action.  Thereafter  we  shall  examine  through 
what  various  types  of  organization  these  principles  have  been  put  into  prac¬ 
tice.  Finally,  some  consideration  will  be  given  to  the  relationship  thus  es¬ 
tablished  between  the  League  and  the  States  and  Governments  who  have 
had  recourse  to  it. 
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II.  PERMANENT  EEAGUE  ORGANS 

The  Council  is,  with  the  Assembly,  the  supreme  authority  of  the  League. 
It  consists  normally  of  the  representatives  of  France,  Germany,  Great  Bri¬ 
tain,  Italy  and  Japan,  countries  which  have  permanent  seats,  and  those  of 
nine  other  countries  elected  periodically  by  the  Assembly.  Moreover,  any 
Government  which  is  specially  interested  in  a  given  question  is  entitled  to  be 
represented  as  a  full  member  for  the  discussion  of  that  question.  The  Coun¬ 
cil  is  essentially  a  political  body  attended  at  its  four  annual  meetings  by 
eminent  statesmen,  often  the  Foreign  Ministers  of  the  countries  represented. 
Analogies  with  national  institutions  are  misleading;  but  it  has  often  been 
said  that  if  the  Assembly  bears  some  resemblance  to  legislative  and  delibera¬ 
tive  bodies,  the  Council  has  some  of  the  characteristics  of  a  typical  ‘^execu¬ 
tive.”  Over  the  whole  range  of  the  League’s  activities  it  shares  with  the 
Assembly  (but  to  a  greater  degree,  since  the  Assembly  meets  only  once  a 
year  and  is  much  less  closely  in  touch  with  the  work)  the  duty  of  taking  the 
necessary  decisions  of  principle  and  the  responsibility  of  deciding  whether 
this  or  that  task  shall  be  undertaken,  and  approves  if  it  does  not  itself  lay 
down  the  main  lines  upon  which  it  shall  be  done.  Except  in  questions  of 
procedure  and  unless  majority  decisions  are  provided  in  special  agreements, 
it  has  to  be  unanimous.  It  meets  either  publicly,  in  the  presence  of  the  gen¬ 
eral  public  and  representatives  of  the  press ;  or  privately  when  usually  a 
number  of  officials — but  officials  only — are  present;  or  secretly.  One  or 
other  of  these  methods  is  adopted  according  to  the  nature  of  the  subject  dis¬ 
cussed.  Broadly  speaking,  publicity  is  given  to  all  decisions,  but  delicate 
negotiations  preceding  decisions  are  kept  private  or  secret — at  least  for  a  time. 
It  often  creats  special  sub-committees  of  its  own  members;  and  these  com¬ 
mittees  usually  meet  in  private.  Verbatim  minutes  of  its  public  meetings 
are  issued  at  once;  the  records  of  its  private  and  secret  meetings  are  pub¬ 
lished  only  after  varying  intervals  and  are  usually  confined  to  the  decisions 
taken,  supplemented,  on  occasion,  by  a  brief  summary  of  the  discussion. 

One  point  is  worth  emphasising  in  considering  the  Council’s  procedure. 
Article  4  of  the  Covenant  lays  down : 

Any  Member  of  the  League  not  represented  on  the  Council  shall 
be  invited  to  send  a  Representative  to  sit  as  a  member  at  any  meeting 
of  the  Council  during  the  consideration  of  matters  specially  affecting 
the  interests  of  that  Member  of  the  League. 

Accordingly  any  Government  which  applies  to  the  League,  automatically 
becomes  a  full  member  of  the  Council  and  remains  a  member  for  all  work 
done  by  the  Council  as  a  result  of  its  application.  It  is  true  that  all  the  var¬ 
ious  protocols  embodying  reconstruction  plans  contain  a  provision  that  the 
Council,  in  deciding  any  question  of  interpretation  shall  act  by  majority; 
nevertheless  the  Government  of  such  a  country  always  has  the  right  to  insist 
upon  the  full  discussion  of  any  such  question  by  the  Council.  It  could 
publicly  register  its  protest  against  any  majority  decision  to  which  it  takes 
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objection.  In  practice  this  has  never  been  necessary;  and  the  mechanism  of 
careful  technical  and  political  preparation  and  discussion  has  always  worked 
so  effectively  that  disagreement  has  been  eliminated  in  the  early  stages  and 
the  Council  has  never  had  to  take  a  majority  decision  on  any  question  con¬ 
nected  with  the  financial  work  of  the  League. 

What  has  been  the  role  of  this  body  in  that  work?  Formally  it  is  the 
Council  which  carries  public  responsibility  for  all  work  done.  Requests  for 
technical  assistance  are  addressed  to  it  by  Governments,  and  the  Council 
authorises  the  Financial  Committee  to  examine  these  requests  and  to  give 
its  opinion.  The  plans  drawn  up  by  the  Committee  are  submitted  to  the 
Council  for  approval  and  are  embodied  in  legal  documents  in  which  the 
Council  is  the  final  authority  so  far  as  League  action  is  concerned.  Thus, 
for  instance,  it  is  the  Council  which  approves  the  Protocols  whereby  Gov¬ 
ernments  are  prepared  to  undertake  certain  public  obligations  upon  which 
international  loans  have  been  based ;  which  appoints  trustees ;  which  settles 
major  disputes.  Officials  of  the  League  associated  with  financial  schemes 
are  servants  of  the  Council,  which  appoints  them,  fixes  their  remuneration 
and  can  dismiss  them. 

It  will  be  seen  that  the  formal  responsibility  of  the  Council  is  great;  it 
lends  to  all  the  technical  work  prepared  by  other  League  organs  the  moral 
authority  of  the  specific  consent  of  fourteen  Governments,  among  them  five 
of  the  Great  Powers  of  the  world,  and  since  the  others  are  elected  by  the 
Assembly,  it  thus,  in  some  measure,  represents  a  general  approval  of  the 
League  of  fifty-five  States  Members.  The  actual  work  of  preparing  detailed 
plans  and  following  their  execution  has,  however,  fallen  for  the  most  part 
upon  the  Financial  Committee. 

One  important  variation  must  be  mentioned  here.  In  the  first  three  re¬ 
construction  schemes  (Austria,  Hungary  and  Greece)  the  Council  played  a 
more  direct  part,  partly  because  their  adoption  involved  certain  political  dif¬ 
ficulties  which  had  to  be  solved.  Accordingly  sub-committees  were  set  up 
consisting,  apart  from  the  representatives  of  the  countries  concerned,  of 
representatives  of  Great  Britain,  France  and  Italy,  and  those  of  other 
Powers  more  immediately  interested — in  the  Austrian  case  Czechoslovakia; 
in  the  Hungarian  case  Roum^ania,  the  Kingdom  of  the  Serbs,  Croats  and 
Slovenes  and  Czechoslovakia.  Their  private  meetings  lent  themselves  to  the 
kind  of  informal  discussion  in  which  political  difficulties  may  be  most  easily 
overcome,  and  they  successfully  dealt  with  all  the  political  questions  which 
arose  in  the  course  of  the  preparation,  and  later  of  the  execution  of  these 
three  schemes  without  their  having  to  be  brought  to  the  Council. 

The  system  adopted  for  the  division  of  work  between  the  Council  and  its 
financial  advisers  has  not  been  in  all  respects  rigid;  it  has  never  been  ex¬ 
plicitly  laid  down,  but  has  grown  up  gradually  during  the  past  decade  as  a 
matter  of  practice  and  precedent ;  and  with  some  variations  it  has  been 
used,  and  used  successfully,  for  all  the  nine  reconstruction  schemes. 
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In  the  first  place,  from  the  point  of  view  of  the  Council,  it  acts  as  a 
useful  filter  which  only  allows  questions  of  such  political  importance  to  oc¬ 
cupy  its  time  and  attention  as  cannot  and  ought  not  to  be  settled  by  anyone 
else. 

Secondly,  where  necessary,  the  institution  of  special  Council  committees 
provide  a  machinery  for  private  treatment  of  difficulties  in  an  atmosphere  of 
free  discussion  where  divergent  Governmental  policies  can  be  confronted 
and  adjusted  to  each  other. 

Thirdly,  where  political  questions  are  not  so  important  as  to  require 
discussion  by  the  Council  or  by  a  Council  committee,  they  can  very  often  be 
disposed  of  in  the  course  of  the  technical  discussions  at  the  Financial  Com¬ 
mittee  more  easily  than  if  they  were  treated  in  a  political  “atmosphere.” 

We  have  seen  that  while  the  Council  always  takes  the  ultimate  formal 
responsibility  for  League  action,  and  in  certain  cases  has  itself  dealt  with 
political  issues,  it  is  upon  the  Financial  Committee  that  the  main  burden  of  the 
League’s  financial  work  has  fallen.  It  is  therefore  important  to  understand 
exactly  how  this  Committee  is  composed  and  what  methods  it  has  adopted. 

The  Financial  Committee  consists  of  10  or  12  persons  appointed  for  their 
technical  capacity  by  the  Council  for  an  indefinite  term  of  years  from  var¬ 
ious  countries  in  the  world,  so  that  the  character  of  the  Committee  is  inter¬ 
national.  Most  of  these  persons  are  well-known  bankers,  including  two  or 
three  high  officials  of  central  banks.  They  also  include  two  or  three  high 
Treasury  officials.  Its  members  are  not  nominated  by  Governments,  although 
in  practice  the  Government  of  a  country  from  which  a  new  member  of  the 
Financial  Committee  is  drawn  is  privately  consulted.  This  distinction  may 
seem  to  be  a  fine  one;  but  in  practice  it  has  great  importance.  For  it  means 
that  on  the  one  hand  each  person  so  appointed  is  likely  to  be  generally  in  touch 
with  the  main  trend  of  policy  in  his  country  and  to  have  the  confidence  of  its 
public  authorities ;  on  the  other  hand,  he  is  not  a  Government  representative, 
he  is  not  tied  by  instructions,  but  free,  as  an  international  official,  to  give  his 
unfettered  advice  to  the  international  authority  which  is  his  superior,  i.  e.  the 
Council  He  represents  nothing,  neither  a  Government,  nor  a  bank,  nor  any 
other  special  interest.  He  is  there  to  give  disinterested  advice.  But  being 
in  touch  with  his  Government  or  the  financial  circles  from  which  he  comes, 
he  will,  when  recommending  this  or  that  course,  in  fact  take  into  account 
their  policies,  as  being  among  the  factors  which  ultimately  come  into  play. 
Not  being  a  Government  representative  he  is  not  bound  to  press  a  national 
policy  vis-a-vis  either  his  colleagues  or  any  Government  with  whom  the 
Committee  is  dealing.  But  he  will  rightly  take  such  policies  into  account  so 
far  as  they  are  relevant  factors  in  the  problem ;  otherwise  his  work  would  be 
stultified  when  it  comes  before  the  Council. 

In  such  a  position  he  is  sometimes  able  to  give  his  advice  with  greater 
freedom  than  if  he  were  binding  the  Government  of  the  country  from  which 
he  comes,  or  the  Directors  of  a  bank.  On  the  other  hand  he  will  be  prudent 
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in  not  recommending  a  course  which  he  knows  is  too  far  in  advance  of  ex¬ 
isting  policies  and  practice. 

A  group  of  such  persons  in  such  a  position,  who  have  formed  among 
themselves  a  tradition  of  harmonious  and  constructive  work,  who  become 
conscious  of  a  collective  responsibility  and  of  a  kind  of  collective  personality 
with  an  international  reputation,  is  well  equipped  to  discover  solutions  where 
some  compromise  is  necessary.  They  will  tend  more  and  more  to  work  dis¬ 
passionately  and  objectively,  and  to  direct  their  efforts  solely  to  attaining  the 
most  equitable  and  efficient  solution  of  any  given  problem. 

The  value  of  the  permanent  contact  established  in  such  bodies  as  the 
Financial  Committee  between  national  experts  has  been  well  established  by  a 
writer  on  international  affairs.  “They  must,”  he  says,  “learn  to  know  each 
other  intimately,  to  feel  out  each  other’s  minds,  to  gather  from  these  con¬ 
tinuous  relations  the  ability  to  apply  a  sense  of  international  need  to  the  work 
of  their  own  States.  That  involves,  as  Sir  Arthur  Salter  has  rightly  insisted, 
the  growth  between  officials  of  a  confidence  great  enough  to  enable  them  to 
discuss  policy  frankly  in  its  earlier  stages,  and  before  is  has  been  formed  and 
formulated  in  their  respective  countries.  For,  thereby,  we  avoid  the  danger 
of  implicating  in  discussion  the  prestige  of  an  adminstration ;  we  prevent  it 
from  having  to  give  way  in  the  public  view.  We  get  the  basis  of  a  common 
decision  reached  before  governments  have  committed  themselves  to  one  view 
or  another.  No  officials,  of  course,  can,  or  should,  commit  their  respective 
countries;  but  when  the  margins  of  agreement  are  known,  it  becomes  a  far 
easier  matter  to  settle  the  powers  to  be  conferred  upon  officials  who  make  the 
solutions  in  terms  of  principles  of  which  the  limits  are  fairly  well  defined. 
Meetings  of  governments  then  become  official  occasions  sanctioning  plans  of 
which  the  outlines  are  already  organised.  And  the  plans  so  made  may  be¬ 
come  instinct  with  a  spirit  of  internationalism  simply  by  the  way  in  which 
officials,  through  their  personal  contact,  have  learned  to  realise  and  weigh 
other  points  of  view.”  ^ 

Formally  the  Committee  has  no  power  of  executive  decision.  It  can  only 
express  its  opinion  to  the  Council,  to  the  Governments  and  institutions  with 
which  it  confers  under  the  Council’s  authorisation,  and  to  the  League  officials 
who  have  been  appointed  to  carry  out  its  financial  plans  and  with  whom  it 
thus  comes  in  contact.  But  the  reputation  of  its  members  and  their  techni¬ 
cal  capacity  has  given  weight  to  the  recommendations  of  the  Committee. 
They  have  always  been  unanimous,  and  in  practice  they  have  been  adopted 
by  the  Council. 

The  Committee  has  met  normally  four  times  a  year,  usually  at  Geneva  and 
for  about  a  week,  its  sessions  being  so  timed  as  to  fall  just  before  each  quar¬ 
terly  meeting  of  the  Council.  But  for  special  and  pressing  work  it  has  on 
occasion  held  emergency  meetings  sometimes  outside  Geneva.  It  enjoys  a 
considerable  degree  of  autonomy,  is  master  of  its  own  procedure,  and 

^  “A  Grammar  of  Politics”  by  Prof.  H.  J.  Paski,  New  Haven,  Yale  University  Press;  I,ondon, 
George  Allen  and  Unwin  Ltd.  (p. 618-19) 
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chooses  its  own  president  by  annual  rotation  among  its  members.  Its  meet¬ 
ings  have  always  been  private,  the  records  of  any  given  meeting  being  only 
communicated  to  those  present;  and  the  secrecy  of  its  transactions  has  been 
well  preserved.  Its  reports,  on  the  other  hand,  are  normally  published  when 
they  go  to  the  Council ;  but  on  occasion  it  has  submitted  secret  reports,  com¬ 
municated  of  course  to  the  Government  concerned,  which  is  entitled  to  receive 
them  as  a  full  member  of  the  Council.  The  Committee  rarely  votes ;  usually 
agreement  is  reached  among  the  members  by  a  process  of  discussion.  If 
agreement  is  not  reached  it  is  the  usual  practice  of  the  Committee  that  the 
minority  should  give  way,  so  that  the  Committee  may  present  a  united  front, 
though  there  is  no  binding  rule  or  tradition  to  this  effect.  At  the  Council 
it  is  represented  by  its  president,  whose  duty  it  is  to  represent  the  collective 
view  of  the  Committee  if  any  member  of  the  Council  asks  for  explanations  of 
the  Committee’s  report.  Several  members  of  the  Committee  of  course  belong 
to  countries  permanently  or  temporarily  represented  on  the  Council;  and  the 
collective  reports  of  the  Committee  are  supplemented  in  the  course  of  private 
conversations  between  individual  members  and  those  reprsentatives. 

The  Committee  exercises  a  considerable  discretion  in  conducting  its  work 
in  collaboration  with  individual  Governments,  or  with  the  Council’s  officers. 
Once  it  has  obtained  general  authority  from  the  Council  to  handle  a  given 
question  it  will,  on  its  own  initiative,  conduct  correspondence  on  points  of  de¬ 
tail  with  the  Government  or  officials  concerned. 

A  word  must  be  said  about  one  more  of  the  League’s  permanent  organs ^ 
which  has  played  an  essential  part  in  the  financial  work,  viz  the  Secretariat. 
This  body  of  trained  international  officials  prepares  the  work  of  all  the  or¬ 
gans  of  the  League — Assembly,  Council  and  technical  committees.  One 
branch  of  it,  the  Economic  and  Financial  Section,  is  specialised  in  technical 
work.  It  consists  of  a  Director,  some  nineteen  or  twenty  administrative  offi¬ 
cers  and  the  necessary  clerical  staff.  Apart  from  its  formal  duties  of  col¬ 
lecting  statistical  and  other  information,  preparing  the  records  of  meetings 
and  drafting  reports,  its  tasks  and  responsibilities  are  increased  by  the  fact 
that  the  technical  committees  and  the  Council  meet  at  comparatively  long  in¬ 
tervals,  whereas  the  Secretariat  is  the  only  League  organ  which  is  always  in 
function.  While  each  technical  committee  has  its  own  sphere  of  action,  the 
Secretariat  has  an  intimate  knowledge  of  the  whole  range  of  the  League’s  or¬ 
ganisations  and  activities,  and  it  has  thus  become  the  repository  of  tradition 
and  precedent.  It  is  consulted  privately  by  the  representatives  of  Govern¬ 
ments  before  new  financial  work  has  been  undertaken,  and  subsequently 
throughout  its  course.  It  usually  drafts  the  reports,  whether  of  the  Finan¬ 
cial  Committee  or  of  the  Rapporteur  to  the  Council.  It  prepares  the  draft 
resolutions  of  the  Council  itself.  And  throughout  this  work  it  is  in  con¬ 
stant  touch  with  the  Governments  concerned  in  any  particular  piece  of  work 
and  with  the  officers  of  the  Council  who  are  carrying  it  out  in  any  given  coun¬ 
try.  Its  effective  responsibilities  depend  upon  its  permanence,  its  experience, 
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its  international  character,  and  the  opportunity  it  has  of  acquiring  information 
through  many  personal  contacts  rather  than  upon  any  clear  and  precise  de¬ 
finition. 

Apart  from  these  general  activities,  the  Secretariat  has  of  course  been 
often  formally  responsible  for  definite  parts  of  the  financial  work.  Members 
of  the  Secretariat,  either  alone  or  in  association  with  members  of  the  Financial 
Committee,  have  gone  in  delegation  to  make  preliminary  enquires  in  coun¬ 
tries  seeking  the  League’s  advice  on  reconstruction.  Hungary,  Austria,  Greece 
and  Estonia  all  afford  examples. 

Two  examples  may  be  cited  in  particular.  In  September  1927,  the  Sec¬ 
retariat  was  requested  by  the  Council  to  undertake  with  the  Financial  Com¬ 
mittee  an  examination  of  the  financial  position  of  Bulgaria.  In  the  same 
year  the  Greek  Government  requested  (and  the  Council  authorised)  the  Secre¬ 
tariat  to  make  the  examination  of  the  financial  position  in  Greece  which  was 
necessary  before  a  reconstruction  scheme  could  be  drawn  up.  Indeed,  in  this 
case,  the  informal  and  quiet  procedure  of  a  visit  by  a  few  members  of  the 
Secretariat  afforded  the  only  means  of  obtaining  the  necessary  information  by 
a  method  agreeable  to  a  Government  which  was  preoccupied  with  a  public 
opinion  acutely  apprehensive  of  the  possible  dangers  of  outside  interference. 

These  three  organs  of  the  League,  the  Council,  Financial  Committee  and 
Secretariat,  constitute  therefore  the  central  and  permanent  mechanism 
through  which  the  financial  work  has  been  done. 

III.  PRE:pARATION  op  SCHpMpS  :  PROCpDURp  AND  METHODS 

How  is  that  machinery  set  in  motion?  Between  the  moment  when  the 
possibility  of  financial  reconstruction  in  any  given  country  arises  and  the 
moment  when  the  final  scheme  for  carrying  it  through  in  association  with  the 
League  is  put  into  execution,  it  is  possible,  looking  at  past  history,  to  distin¬ 
guish  the  following  five  stages:  (1)  Private  conversations;  (2)  formal  re¬ 
quest  to  the  Council  for  enquiry  and  formal  authorisation  by  the  Council  to 
proceed  with  it;  (3)  enquire  in  the  country  concerned;  (4)  discussion  and 
negotiation  at  the  Financial  Committee,  and  (occasionally)  at  a  special  Com¬ 
mittee  of  the  Council;  (5)  final  report  of  the  Financial  Committee,  prepara¬ 
tion  of  formal  instruments  (protocols,  formal  approval  by  the  Council,  rati¬ 
fication  by  the  public  authorities  of  the  country  concerned).  These  stages 
need  not  necessarily  follow  each  other  in  the  precise  order  given.  But  each 
stage  has  been  gone  through,  in  one  form  or  another,  for  each  of  the  League’s 
reconstruction  schemes.  The  following  observations  on  each  stage  will  show 
what  has  happened  in  the  past  and  indicate  the  reasons  for  the  procedure 
adopted. 

The  League  of  course  never  embarks  upon  financial  work  in  a  country 
unless  it  is  clearly  and  publicly  established  that  this  work  is  done  at  the  desire 
and  at  the  explicit  request  of  the  Government  of  the  country  concerned.  The 
Council  has  neither  the  right  nor  the  desire  to  interfere  in  the  internal  affairs 
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of  States  Members.  A  formal  request  by  the  Government  concerned  to  the 
Council  to  give  authority  for  work  to  be  undertaken  with  the  collaboration  of 
the  organs  of  the  League  is  an  indispensable  and  invariable  prior  condition  to 
any  action. 

But  before  a  Government  will  take  such  a  step  when  an  important  piece  of 
financial  work  or  an  important  orientation  of  policy  are  involved,  with  possible 
far-reaching  results,  it  will  desire  to  make  various  preliminary  soundings. 
Accordingly  a  formal  request  to  the  Council  is  usually  preceded  by  a  series 
of  private  conversations.  It  so  happens  that  in  the  past  it  has  always  been 
known  in  advance  that  whatever  form  a  reconstruction  scheme  might  take,  it 
would  certainly  have  to  include  the  issue  of  an  international  loan. 

Representatives  of  the  Government  concerned  have  therefore  privately 
discussed  the  possibilities  of  a  loan  with  the  Finance  Ministers  and  bankers  of 
important  financial  centres.  There  is  among  first-class  issuing  houses  and 
the  central  bank  of  such  centres  a  certain  traditional  degree  of  informal  but 
effective  organisation  and  consultation,  and  in  most  countries  a  certain  co-or¬ 
dination  between  the  policies  of  the  Government  and  Finance  Ministry  and 
Central  bank ;  so  that  in  such  conversations  they  will  obtain  a  general  idea  of 
market  conditions.  Soundings  of  this  kind  have  often  created  or  confirmed 
an  impression  that  a  loan  would  only  be  possible  or,  at  least,  would  be  very 
much  cheaper  if  it  were  issued  on  the  basis  of  a  scheme  drawn  up  with  the 
collaboration  of  the  League. 

There  are  no  official  and  publicly  available  records  of  such  conversations, 
but  they  have  in  fact  preceded  each  of  the  financial  tasks  undertaken  by  the 
League,  with  the  results  indicated. 

Government  representatives  will  also  in  such  circumstances  have  private 
talks  individually  with  some  of  the  members  of  the  Financial  Committee  in 
order  to  obtain  some  idea  of  whether  the  Committee  is  likely  to  view  their 
association  with  a  given  task  favourably,  and  what  kind  of  association  is  likely 
to  emerge.  Again,  a  Government  will  wish  to  discover  the  political  atmos¬ 
phere  in  which  its  request  to  the  Council  will  be  received.  A  suggestion  for 
financial  reconstruction  may  often  produce  a  political  reaction,  probably  an  im¬ 
portant  and  immediate  one  from  neighboring  countries,  a  slighter  reaction 
from  the  Governments  of  distant  countries.  Governments  of  either  category 
can  exercise  an  influence  more  or  less  great,  on  the  League’s  action.  It  is 
therefore  sometimes  important  for  a  Government  to  find  out  what  is  likely  to 
be  the  attitude  of  some  of  these  other  Governments  towards  the  possibility  of 
League  association  in  a  scheme.  Accordingly,  in  most  cases  the  diplomatic  rep¬ 
resentatives  of  the  country  concerned  or  members  of  its  Government  will  have 
private  conversations  with  the  Prime  Ministers  and  Foreign  Secretaries  of  the 
so-called  Great  Powers  and  of  any  other  Governments  which  may  be  specially 
interested.  Again  there  is  of  course  no  record  of  such  interviews,  but  it  is 
publicly  known  that  before  the  Austrian  and  Hungarian  schemes  were 
launched  Monsieur  Seipel  and  Count  Bethlen,  the  two  Prime  Ministers,  visited 
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some  of  the  capitals  of  Europe  and  “prepared  the  ground.”  Similarly,  a 
series  of  private  conversations  took  place  during  a  meeting  of  the  Assembly 
between  Count  Bethlen  and  the  representatives  of  Roumania,  Czechoslovakia 
and  the  Serb-Croat-Slovene  State  which  cleared  up  a  number  of  long  out¬ 
standing  minor  disputes  between  Hungary  and  her  neighbours,  and  thus 
created  the  favourable  political  conditions  which  alone  made  any  approach  to 
the  League  practicable.  Finally  a  Government  so  situated  will  often  privately 
consult  the  Secretariat  in  order  to  be  informed  of  League  procedure  and 
method  and  in  general  of  any  relevant  factors  in  the  problem  of  which  the  Sec¬ 
retariat  from  its  central  position  is  likely  to  be  cognisant. 

Often  one  or  more  members  of  the  Secretariat  have,  on  the  invitation  of 
the  Government  concerned,  visited  the  country  in  order  to  obtain  and  convey 
information. 

If  a  Government  considers  that  the  indications  obtained  in  these  ways  are 
favourable,  it  next  addresses  its  formal  request  to  the  Council. 

2.  Formal  Such  requests  have  taken  various  forms.  In  the  case  of  Austria  the  appeal 
Request  to  of  Austria  herself  was  supplemented  by  a  letter  and  the  matter  came  up  at 
The  Council  Council  in  the  form  of  correspondence  from  the  Supreme  Council,  as  it 
was  called,  to  the  Austrian  Government,  forwarded  to  the  League  on  its  be¬ 
half.  This  letter  stated  that : 

The  representatives  of  the  Allied  Governments  have  agreed  to  a 
proposal  that  the  Austrian  situation  should  be  referred  to  the  League 
of  Nations  for  investigation  and  report,  the  League  being  informed 
at  the  same  time  that,  having  regard  to  the  heavy  burdens  already 
borne  by  the  taxpayers  of  the  Allied  Powers,  there  is  no  prospect  of 
further  financial  assistance  to  Austria  from  the  Allied  Powers  unless 
the  League  were  able  to  propose  such  a  programme  of  reconstruction, 
containing  definite  guarantees  that  further  subscriptions  would  pro¬ 
duce  substantial  improvement  and  not  be  thrown  away  like  those 
made  in  the  past,  as  would  induce  financiers  in  our  respective  coun¬ 
tries  to  come  to  the  rescue  of  Austria. 

At  the  meeting  of  the  Council  on  September  6th,  1921,  Monsieur  Sei- 
pel,  the  Austrian  Prime  Minister,  made  a  public  appeal.  He  concluded  with 
a  grave  warning  that  without  assistance  the  condition  of  Austria  constituted 
a  serious  danger  to  the  peace  of  the  world,  which  it  was  the  duty  of  the 
League  of  Nations  to  examine  and  avert. 

In  this  case  therefore  the  action  was  taken  by  the  League  on  the  request 
not  only  of  the  country  directly  concerned  but  also  of  the  countries  which 
were  interested  in  its  fate.  In  one  other  case — Hungary — the  League  also 
acted  on  a  collective  request  of  this  kind.  Hungary  asked  the  League’s  aid, 
and  a  collective  request  was  made  to  the  same  effect  by  Hungary’s  neighbors, 
e.  g.  the  Kingdom  of  the  Serbs,  Croats  and  Slovenes,  and  Roumania. 

In  every  other  case,  a  plain  request  by  the  Government  concerned  (after 
due  preparation  through  private  conversations  as  described  above)  sufficed. 
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Thus  the  Greek  Government  in  1923,  basing  itself  upon  a  suggestion  in  a  re¬ 
port  by  Dr.  Nansen,  the  High  Commissioner  for  Refugees,  made  a  formal 
declaration  at  a  meeting  of  the  Council. 

The  Greek  Government,  being  unable  to  cope  with  the  situation 
with  the  financial  resources  at  its  disposal,  considered  that  a  loan  was 
absolutely  indispensable.  It  could  only  obtain  this  at  a  very  high 
rate  of  interest  if  it  relied  on  its  own  action  alone.  It  therefore  de¬ 
sired  the  moral  support  of  the  League  for  the  success  of  its  opera¬ 
tions.  The  loan  would  amount  to  the  sum  of  10  million  pounds 
sterling. 

The  Greek  Government  desired  merely  to  obtain  the  moral  sup¬ 
port  of  the  League  and  of  Governments  interested  in  the  work  being 
done.  It,  therefore,  asked  the  Council  to  consider  the  proposal,  and 
to  send  it  for  examination  to  the  Financial  Committee  of  the  League. 

The  second  Greek  request  came  four  years  later.  The  10  million  loan  of 
the  Settlement  scheme  had  not  sufficed  to  finish  the  work.  On  June  14th, 
1927,  the  Greek  Finance  Minister  addressed  to  the  Council  the  following  let¬ 
ter,  which  shows  how  a  request  for  League  collaboration  in  a  general  scheme 
of  financial  reconstruction  arose  naturally  out  of  the  first  plan  for  refugee 
settlement : 

The  Greek  Government  is  desirous  of  bringing  to  a  conclusion 
the  work  of  refugee  settlement  which  was  undertaken  under  the 
auspices  of  the  League  of  Nations,  whose  assistance  has  had  such 
fruitful  and  happy  results,  and  is  firmly  resolved  to  reform  the  finan¬ 
cial  situation  as  soon  as  possible  ;  it  would  be  glad  to  obtain  the  as¬ 
sistance  and  support  of  the  League  of  Nations  in  this  task.  It 
would  be  impossible  to  continue  the  refugee  settlement  work  with 
any  hope  of  rapid  and  successful  completion  without  concluding  a 
supplementary  loan  abroad,  and  thus  make  it  possible  to  adopt  a 
far-reaching  plan  of  systematic  reform. 

Financial  reform  necessitates  currency  stabilisation,  and  also  the 
settlement  of  budget  deficits  from  previous  years.  Again,  these  two 
objects  could  not  be  obtained  without  the  conclusion  of  an  external 
loan  of  a  sufficient  amount. 

It  would  be  possible  to  meet  this  three- fold  requirement  by  a 
single  loan  intended  to  finish  the  settlement  work,  stabilise  the  cur¬ 
rency  and  liquidate  the  deficits. 

The  Financial  Committee  has  at  its  disposal  all  the  necessary 
information,  which  has  been  obtained  on  the  spot  through  compet¬ 
ent  members  of  the  General  Secretariat  of  the  League  of  Nations, 
and  in  the  course  of  the  discussions  which  have  taken  place  at 
Geneva  between  the  Committee  and  the  members  of  the  Greek  dele¬ 
gation. 
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The  Greek  Government  would  be  glad  if  the  Council  would  ap¬ 
prove  in  principle  a  loan  amounting  to  an  effective  sum  of  nine  mil¬ 
lion  pounds  sterling  and  authorise  the  Financial  Committee  to  give 
its  assistance  to  Greece  with  a  view  to  drawing  up  a  complete  plan 
of  monetary  and  banking  reorganization. 

The  Bulgarian  refugee  problem  was  raised  in  1926  in  a  letter  sent  by  the 
Bulgarian  Minister  in  Switzerland  on  behalf  of  his  Government  to  the  Sec¬ 
retary  General  of  the  League.  After  summarising  briefly  the  nature  and  ex¬ 
tent  of  the  problem,  and  why  the  limited  economic  and  financial  resources  of 
the  country  were  insufficient  to  deal  with  it  thus  making  the  issue  of  a  loan 
under  the  auspices  of  the  League  a  necessity,  the  Government  urgently  re¬ 
quested  the  Council  to  deal  with  this  matter  at  its  next  session,  and  suggested 
that  meanwhile  “an  official  of  the  League  should  be  sent  to  Bulgaria  immed¬ 
iately  in  order  to  obtain  information  on  the  spot.” 

The  Secretary-General,  in  his  reply,  while  making  it  clear  that  it  was 
“impossible  to  state  before  the  Council  meeting  .  .  .  whether  the  League 
can  accept  any  responsibility  whatever  in  connection  with  a  scheme  of  the 
kind  suggested,”  agreed  to  the  Bulgarian  suggestion  of  an  immediate  and 
private  enquiry  by  a  League  official. 

At  the  first  meeting  of  its  next  session  the  Council  asked  the  Financial 
Committee  for  a  “preliminary  report  on  the  request  of  the  Bulgarian  Gov¬ 
ernment  . ”  The  Committee,  which  had  had  before  it  written  and  verbal 

information  from  the  League  official  after  his  visit,  reported  within  a  few  days 
summarising  in  general  terms,  the  conditions  “in  which  a  loan  should  be 
practicable”  and  recommended  the  Council  to  declare  “that  it  is  prepared  to 
associate  itself  with  the  scheme.” 

As  with  Greece,  the  financial  reconstruction  scheme  in  Bulgaria  came  be¬ 
fore  the  Council  as  a  natural  consequence  of  the  settlement  work.  After  an 
interval  of  one  year,  it  addressed  a  letter  to  the  Council  stating  that  “having 
settled  with  the  valuable  help  of  the  League  of  Nations  the  serious  and  urgent 
problems  of  the  settlement  of  refugees”  the  Bulgarian  Government  considers 
“the  fixing  of  its  finances  on  a  firm  basis  as  an  essential  step . . . .”  It  asked 
the  Council  to  “instruct  its  organs  to  study  a  plan  for  the  financial  reconstruc¬ 
tion  of  Bulgaria,  through  the  issue  of  a  foreign  loan.”  The  Bulgarian  rep¬ 
resentative  having  explained  at  the  Council  meeting  “that  the  Financial  Com¬ 
mittee  and  the  organisation  of  the  League  could  study  the  needs  of  Bulgaria 
on  the  spot”  the  Council  adopted  the  proposal  of  its  rapporteur  “to  undertake 
an  examination  of  the  financial  position  of  Bulgaria.” 

This  was  a  simple  case  for  the  Council,  which  authorised  the  work  to  be 
undertaken  without  obtaining  preliminary  information  or  a  preliminary  re¬ 
port  defining  general  conditions.  But  of  course  private  conversations  of  the 
kind  described  had  taken  place  in  this  as  in  all  the  other  cases. 

On  September  12th,  1924,  the  Estonian  Government  addressed  a  letter  not 
to  the  Council  but  to  the  Financial  Committee.  It  described  briefly  the  finan- 
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cial  position  of  the  country,  stated  its  wish  to  review  the  progress  of  its  finan¬ 
cial  reconstruction,  and  proceed  to  the  stabilisation  of  its  currency  on  a  gold 
basis,  and  with  a  view  to  accomplishing  these  steps  more  rapidly,  asked  the 
Committee  to  nominate  two  representatives  as  technical  advisers. 

The  Committee  could  not  proceed  without  Council  authority.  Accord¬ 
ingly  the  Estonian  Government  on  the  following  day  addressed  the  Council 
as  follows: 

I  have  the  honour,  on  behalf  of  the  Estonian  Government,  which 
is  anxious  to  procure  an  authoritative  opinion  on  the  financial  and 
currency  position  of  Estonia,  to  request  you  to  be  so  good  as  to  ask 
the  Council,  at  a  private  meeting,  to  invite  the  Financial  Committee 
of  the  League  of  Nations  to  accord  me  a  hearing  on  this  question  and 
to  proceed  to  study  the  matter  with  a  view  to  giving  the  desired  op¬ 
inion. 

Thereupon  two  members  of  the  Secretariat  visited  Estonia  as  representa¬ 
tives  of  the  Financial  Committee  and  made  a  general  report  which  was  sent 
to  the  Council  and  published  by  its  direction.  On  this  occasion  the  Council 
took  the  following  public  resolution: 

The  Council  notes  with  satisfaction  that  informal  co-operation 
has  been  established  between  the  Financial  Committee  and  the  Eston¬ 
ian  Government  in  the  form  of  advice  to  be  given  to  this  Government 
at  its  request  with  regard  to  the  banking  and  financial  policy  of  the 
country. 

When  two  years  later,  in  1926,  the  Estonian  Government  asked  the  Finan¬ 
cial  Committee  for  further  financial  advice,  the  Council  authority  given  in 
1924  was  considered  sufficient  to  enable  the  Committee  to  take  up  the  ques¬ 
tion  and  draw  up  a  scheme  of  Banking  and  Currency  Reform  involving  the 
issue  of  a  loan,  the  final  scheme  being  of  course  publicly  approved  by  the 
Council. 

The  case  of  Danzig  is  surrounded  by  circumstances  so  special  that  it  is  of 
no  general  interest  in  considering  League  procedure  and  methods.  The  Free 
City  being  placed  under  the  peculiar  tutelage  of  the  League,  was  assisted  by 
the  Financial  Committee  to  reorganise  its  finances  and  obtain  two  loans,  one 
for  the  Free  City  itself,  another  for  the  Municipality,  the  procedure  being  at 
each  stage  approved  by  the  Council,  in  the  ordinary  course  of  the  discharge  of 
the  League’s  special  responsibility  in  this  case. 

The  stage  which  we  have  now  described  and  analysed  is  that  which  brings 
the  formal  authorisation  by  the  Council  for  the  study  of  a  scheme  under  the 
League’s  auspices ;  actual  approval  by  the  Council  of  the  scheme  itself  comes 
of  course  at  a  later  stage.  It  will  be  observed  that  the  methods  adopted  in 
this  stage  have  varied  widely;  but  the  following  general  comments  suggest 
themselves  as  applicable  to  all  the  work  hitherto  done. 

(i)  At  some  point  or  other  the  Council  has  always  taken  a  decision  auth- 
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3.  En¬ 
quiries 


orising  the  League  organs  to  be  associated  with  a  scheme.  Such  decisions 
have  always  been  preceded  by  private  conversations  and  in  some  cases  by  pre¬ 
liminary  reports  indicating  the  general  financial  situation  of  the  country 
concerned  and  the  general  conditions  which  would  have  to  form  part  of  a 
scheme,  and  which  are  accepted  in  one  form  or  another  before  the  Council 
by  the  representative  of  the  Governments  concerned.  In  other  cases  such  pre¬ 
liminary  reports  have  been  unnecessary. 

(ii)  The  Government  of  the  country  directly  concerned  always  sits  as  a 
full  member,  as  also  other  Governments  whom  the  Council  regards  as  spec¬ 
ially  interested. 

(iii)  These  decisions  are  almost  always  taken  in  public.  On  one  occa¬ 
sion,  however,  such  a  decision  has  been  taken  at  a  private  session  and  there 
is  no  binding  rule  in  the  matter;  but  public  communication  of  decision  is 
always  in  practice  made  at  an  appropriate,  and  usually  an  early,  stage. 

(iv)  The  Council  only  acts  at  the  explicit  request  of  the  Government  im¬ 
mediately  concerned  and  with  the  approval  of  any  other  Governments  which 
the  Council  regards  as  specially  interested. 

(v)  These  decisions  are  not  a  mere  constitutional  formality.  They  have 
a  practical  and  political  importance.  For  the  public  association  of  the  Lea¬ 
gue  with  the  preparation  of  a  scheme,  means  that  it  cannot  then  be  abandoned 
without  some  loss  of  prestige  and  reputation  to  the  League  and  its  organs. 
Hence  in  certain  cases,  as  described  under  (i)  above,  it  has  been  necessary 
before  such  a  decision  was  taken,  to  ascertain  that  the  Government  immed¬ 
iately  concerned  is  aware  of  the  normal  development  of  a  financial  scheme. 
For  in  seeking  and  obtaining  publicly  the  association  of  League  organs,  for 
the  preparation  of  a  scheme,  particularly  when  the  issue  of  a  loan  on  the 
basis  of  the  scheme  is  contemplated,  it  enters  upon  a  path  of  subsequent 
abandonment  of  which  would  be  likely  to  have  some  effect  on  its  general 
credit  position. 

The  next  stage,  according  to  our  analysis,  which  we  have  to  consider  is 
that  of  ‘‘enquiry  on  the  spot.”  This  stage  sometimes  precedes  (Bulgarian 
first  loan,  Greek  second  scheme)  and  more  often  follows  (Austria,  Hungary, 
Estonia,  Bulgarian  second  scheme,  Greek  first  scheme)  the  formal  association 
of  the  League  with  the  preparation  of  a  scheme.  Sometimes  (Austria,  Hun¬ 
gary)  it  even  follows  the  formal  approval  by  the  Council  of  a  completed 
scheme  and  is  specifically  included  in  the  formal  international  agreement  or 
protocol  in  which  the  plan  is  embodied.  The  procedure  depends  upon  cir¬ 
cumstances,  e.  g.  whether  or  not  there  is  a  clear  a  priori  case  for  finanicial 
reconstruction,  or  even  upon  whether  the  need  is  so  urgent  that  it  becomes 
desirable  to  postpone  detailed  enquires  and  hasten  the  putting  into  execution 
of  a  plan.  The  important  point  is  that  enquires  in  the  country  concerned  of 
one  kind  or  another  and  at  one  stage  or  another  have  always  been  necessary. 
They  fall  naturally  into  two  categories,  first  those  undertaken  more  or  less 
informally  by  League  officials  or  the  Members  of  the  Secretariat,  and  sec- 
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ondly  those  which  entail  the  formal  visit  of  a  delegation  of  the  Financial 
Committee  and  Secretariat. 

Informal  and  semi-private  methods  of  obtaining  information  have  played 
an  important  and  sometimes  an  essential  part  in  the  financial  reconstruction 
work  of  the  League.  They  have  been  used  with  considerable  elasticity.  In 
some  cases  the  information  obtained  has  been  published,  in  others  not,  the 
procedure  adopted  depending  upon  the  circumstances  of  the  case,  among 
which  the  wishes  of  the  Government  directly  concerned  plays  the  principle 
role.  They  afford  a  convenient  method  of  obtaining  information  without  the 
publicity  which  necessarily  attends  a  formal  visit  from  a  delegation  of  the 
Financial  Committee,  and  which  may  frequently  be  undesirable.  Officials  of 
the  Secretariat  have  always  been  afforded  peculiar  facilities  by  the  Govern¬ 
ment  of  the  country  concerned,  for  they  are  probably  already  known  through 
other  work  which  they  have  done  at  Geneva.  They  are  chosen  for  each 
mission  in  such  a  way  that  their  nationality  may  not  offend  susceptibilities; 
they  are  regarded  as  trained  by  their  experience  in  an  international  organisa¬ 
tion  to  discretion  and  impartiality ;  more  important  they  come  as  disinterested 
persons  solely  concerned  to  obtain  information  for  a  common  enterprise  in 
which  the  government  is  equally  concerned  with  the  other  governments  of  the 
League,  and  not  as  representing  any  particular  government  or  private  interest. 

On  five  separate  occasions  formal  delegations  appointed  either  by  the 
Council  or  by  the  Financial  Committee  with  the  authorisation  of  the  Council 
have  visited  countries  in  which  financial  reconstruction  work  has  been  carried 
out. 

In  1921  the  Financial  Committee,  which  had  been  requested  by  the  Su¬ 
preme  Council  of  the  Allies  to  consider  the  restoration  of  Austrian  finances, 
sent  a  delegation  to  Vienna  consisting  of  M.  Avenol,  Sir  Drummond  Drum¬ 
mond  Fraser,  M.  Gluckstadt,  two  of  whom  were  members  of  the  Financial 
Committee.  The  delegation  remained  in  Vienna  from  April  15th  to  May 
10th.  The  technical  details  of  its  report,  which  was  approved  by  the  Council 
of  the  League  of  Nations  and  forwarded  to  the  Supreme  Council,  and  which 
included  a  far-reaching  and  detailed  scheme  of  reconstruction,  are  not  our 
concern.  Moreover  the  plan  was  never  put  into  operation  because  the  nego¬ 
tiations  with  many  Governments  for  the  indispensable  release  of  the  repara¬ 
tion  lien  were  difficut  and  protracted. 

A  year  and  a  half  later,  when  the  Austrian  problem  had  become  even 
more  acute  and  after  a  reconstruction  plan  had  been  approved  by  the  Aus¬ 
trian  Government  and  by  the  Council,  a  second  delegation  visited  Vienna. 
The  status  of  this  delegation  was  defined  in  Article  2  of  the  last  of  the  three 
Protocols  in  which  the  scheme  had  been  embodied. 

The  Austrian  Government  will,  within  one  month,  in  collabora¬ 
tion  either  with  the  Commissioner-General,  whose  findings  form  the 
subject  of  paragraph  4  below,  or  such  provisional  delegation  of  the 
Council  of  the  League  of  Nations  as  may  be  appointed  for  the  pur- 
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pose,  draw  up  a  programme  of  reforms  and  improvements  to  be 
realised  by  stages,  and  designed  to  enable  Austria  to  re-establish  a 
permanent  equilibrium  of  her  budget  within  two  years,  the  general 
outline  of  which  is  defined  in  the  report  of  the  Financial  Committee 
....  It  should  further  enable  Austria  to  assure  her  financial  stabil¬ 
ity  on  a  permanent  basis  by  a  series  of  measures  leading  to  general 
economic  reforms. 

This  was  therefore  a  delegation  of  the  Council  and  not  of  the  Financial 
Committee.  It  was  in  fact  composed  of  seven  members  of  that  Committee. 
The  force  of  circumstances  and  some  delay  in  the  appointment  of  the  Com¬ 
missioner-General  compelled  it  to  take  a  wider  responsibility  than  the  mere 
elaboration  of  a  programme.  It  arrived  in  Vienna  on  October  18th,  1922,  and 
one  or  more  of  its  members  or  of  the  Secretariat  remained  in  Vienna  until  the 
Commissioner  General  arrived  two  months  later.  It  not  only  performed  its 
main  task  of  drawing  up  a  scheme  of  budget  reform  and  the  statutes  of  an 
independant  central  bank,  it  saw  that  the  necessary  legislation  was  prepared, 
and  was  present  in  Vienna  while  the  passage  of  the  legislation  through  parlia¬ 
ment  was  negotiated  between  the  Government  and  opposition  parties.  It  ad¬ 
vised  the  Austrian  Government  in  many  of  the  most  pressing  treasury  diffi¬ 
culties,  in  circumstances  where  the  Treasury  was  at  times  almost  empty.  It 
was  in  the  midst  of  the  daily  and  almost  hourly  preoccupations  of  a  hand  to 
mouth  existence  that  the  Government  and  the  delegation  addressed  themselves 
to  their  main  task  of  translating  into  practical  measures  the  Geneva  Agree¬ 
ment,  and  of  giving  it  legal  effect  in  Austria.  The  report  of  this  delegation 
has  been  published,  and  we  need  only  refer  here  to  certain  points  in  its  pro¬ 
cedure  which  illustrate  the  general  methods  of  the  League. 

On  the  technical  side,  the  members  of  the  delegation  collectively  and  indi¬ 
vidually  and  the  members  of  the  Secretariat  who  accompanied  them,  were  of 
course  throughout  in  close  touch  with  the  Chancellor,  the  Minister  of  Fi¬ 
nance,  with  the  ministers  responsible  for  the  main  spending  departments 
(railways  and  posts,  army,  commerce,  agriculture,  social  administration,  jus¬ 
tice,  and  war)  and  with  the  chief  officials  of  the  departments  under  those 
ministers.  It  discussed  plans  for  the  reduction  of  expenditure  and  obtained 
the  agreement  of  the  Government  to  make  this  reduction  both  more  substan¬ 
tial  and  more  speedy. 

This  plan  was  not  published  until  the  legislation  conferring  full  powers 
on  the  government  had  been  passed. 

With  regard  to  the  increase  of  revenue,  the  delegation  took  the  standpoint 
that  so  long  as  the  ultimate'  result  of  budget  equilibrium  was  reached  on  a 
fixed  basis,  which  did  not  as  a  whole  seem  impossible,  it  was  for  the  Austrian 
Government  and  not  for  them  to  decide  what  particular  form  of  taxation 
should  be  introduced.  Whatever  the  views  of  the  individual  members  of  the 
delegation  with  regard  to  individual  tax  proposals  might  be,  it  was  felt  that 
a  pronouncement  on  their  part  on  the  merits  or  demerits  of  a  particular  tax 
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would  involve  them  in  political  questions  in  Austria  from  which  they  were 
most  anxious  to  keep  remote.  Moreover,  the  Delegation  abstained  from  ex¬ 
pressing  an  opinion  upon  the  particular  items  of  expenditure  which  might  be 
reduced,  but  concerned  itself  solely  with  the  total  budget  figures 

The  circumstances  in  which  a  formal  delegation  of  the  Council,  also  con¬ 
sisting  of  members  of  the  Financial  Committee  (six  in  number)  visited  Hun¬ 
gary  in  1924,  are  so  similar  to  the  Austrian  case  that  it  is  not  necessary  to 
describe  the  work  of  this  mission  in  detail.  Its  duties  were  substantially 
the  same,  except  that  the  political  situation  presented  fewer  difficulties,  and 
it  was  not  necessary  for  the  delegation  to  take  the  same  direct  responsibility 
in  assisting  the  Government  to  tide  over  immediate  financial  difficulties.  It 
remained  in  Hungary  for  nearly  three  weeks,  and  its  report  has  been  pub¬ 
lished.  Nevertheless  the  following  points  of  procedure  and  method  may  be 
noted. 

On  its  arrival,  the  delegation  was  received  by  the  Head  of  the  State,  and 
one  passage  in  the  declaration  of  its  chairman  on  this  occasion  which  was 
published  in  the  press,  gives  some  indication  of  the  attitude  of  the  delegation. 

I  should  like,  on  behalf  of  my  colleagues  and  myself  to  say  some¬ 
thing  of  the  spirit  in  which  we  pursue  our  task.  Hungary  is  a  Mem¬ 
ber  of  the  League  and  we  are  here  not  as  representatives  of  particu¬ 
lar  Governments  but  in  accordance  with  the  principle  which  governs 
the  technical  work  of  the  League,  as  impartial  experts,  servants  of 
the  League,  whose  business  it  is  to  place  such  knowledge  and  ex¬ 
perience  as  we  may  have  at  the  service  of  your  Government. 

Soon  after  its  arrival  the  delegation  interviewed  the  press,  described  the 
main  features  of  the  plans  and  the  raison  d’etre  of  the  reforms  recommended. 
The  chairman  of  the  delegation  made  the  following  appeal : 

I  wish  to  remind  the  press — both  the  Budapest  and  the  provincial 
press — ^that  they  can  do  a  great  deal  to  help  along  the  plan  of  reform 
by  enlightening  public  opinion,  and  we  trust  they  will  contribute  their 
share  in  the  work  of  co-operation  which  forms  the  very  basis  of  the 
plan. 

At  the  conclusion  of  this  address  the  delegation  answered  questions.  On 
the  day  before  its  departure,  it  again  interviewed  the  press. 

As  in  the  case  of  Austria,  the  delegation  negotiated  directly  not  only  with 
the  Prime  Minister  and  the  Finance  Minister,  but  with  all  the  ministers  in 
charge  of  spending  departments,  and,  in  agreement  with  the  government,  it 
interviewed  personally  the  heads  of  all  the  political  parties,  prominent 
bankers,  industrialists,  etc.  It  was  of  course  directly  in  touch  with  the  au¬ 
thorities  of  the  central  bank. 

The  status  of  these  two  delegations  of  the  Council,  in  Austria  and  Hun¬ 
gary,  is  somewhat  different  from  that  of  the  two  other  delegations  which  vis¬ 
ited,  one  Austria  in  1924,  and  another  Bulgaria  in  1927.  For,  within  the 
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limits  of  the  plan  previously  drawn  up  and  approved,  the  two  earlier  missions 
had  received  power  from  the  Council  to  negotiate  with  the  Governments  con¬ 
cerned  and  take  decisions  approving  certain  measures  which  morally  commit¬ 
ted  if  they  did  not  legally  bind  the  Council  of  the  League.  Their  decisions 
affected  such  important  matters  as  the  legislative  measures  to  be  taken  in  exe¬ 
cution  of  the  Protocols,  and  these  measures  were  passed  through  the  respec¬ 
tive  parliaments  after  the  approval  of  the  delegations  had  been  given  and  be¬ 
fore  the  reports  of  the  delegations  on  their  mission  were  submitted  to  the 
Council.  The  laws  thus  approved  provided  the  legal  basis  for  the  entire 
reconstruction  work.  Once  they  had  been  passed  it  would  have  been  very 
difficult  to  annul  or  amend  them ;  and  to  this  reason  a  special  responsibility 
rested  upon  these  two  delegations. 

In  September  1927  the  Financial  Committee  sent  a  delegation  consisting 
of  five  or  six  members  to  Bulgaria,  to  examine,  with  the  help  of  members  of 
the  League  Secretariat,  the  financial  situation.  This  course  was  decided  by 
the  Committee  in  agreement  with  the  Bulgarian  Government,  and  after  a  gen¬ 
eral  decision  had  been  taken  by  th  Council  “to  ask  the  Financial  Committee 
and  the  Secretariat  to  undertake  an  examination  of  the  financial  position  of 
Bulgaria.’'  It  was  not  a  delegation  of  the  Council  and  it  had  no  formal  pow¬ 
ers  and  instructions.  The  delegations  interviewed  a  number  of  parliamentary 
leaders  and  members  of  the  Cabinet,  and  while  its  formal  task  was  confined 
to  obtaining  information  it  in  fact  agreed  provisionally  with  the  Government 
upon  the  main  lines  of  a  scheme  which  was  afterwards  adopted  by  the  Fi¬ 
nancial  Committee  in  Geneva  and  embodied  in  that  committee’s  report  which 
recommended  the  Bulgarian  Stabilisation  Scheme. 

The  delegation  of  seven  members  of  the  Financial  Committee  which  it 
sent  to  Vienna  in  1924  with  the  approval  of  the  Council,  had  a  somewhat  dif¬ 
ferent  purpose.  Its  main  task  was  also  to  obtain  information,  but  not  with 
the  object  of  drawing  up  a  plan  but  rather  in  order  to  enable  the  Financial 
Committee  to  decide  on  what  date  it  should  recommend  the  Council  to  bring 
the  execution  of  the  Austrian  plan  to  an  end.  The  period  of  two  years  con¬ 
templated  in  the  Austrian  Protocols  had  come  to  a  conclusion,  the  budget  had 
been  stabilised,  but  at  a  considerably  higher  level  than  the  one  which  had 
been  agreed  upon;  the  economic,  as  distinct  from  the  financial,  position  of 
Austria  had  given  rise  to  grave  anxiety;  there  had  been  a  serious  crisis  in 
the  previous  year  on  the  Stock  Exchange.  In  these  circumstances  the  ques¬ 
tion  arose  whether  it  was  not  desirable  to  continue  in  agreement  with  the 
Austrian  Government  the  association  of  the  League  in  the  execution  of  the 
scheme  for  some  longer  period  and  in  an  attenuated  and  transitional  form. 
After  some  discussion  at  Geneva  it  was  thought  that  a  further  enquiry  was 
desirable,  and  it  was  in  these  circumstances  and  of  course  again  in  agreement 
with  the  Austrian  Government  that  the  delegation  was  sent.  The  informa¬ 
tion  which  it  obtained  enabled  the  Financial  Committee  in  its  next  report  to 
the  Council  to  include  a  definite  recommendation  for  bringing  the  Austrian 
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reconstruction  plan  to  a  conclusion  on  the  basis  of  an  agreement  between  the 
Austrian  Government  and  the  Financial  Committee.  That  report  contains 
one  passage  regarding  the  procedure  of  the  delegation: 

The  Delegation  immediately  established  contact  with  the  Austrian 
Government,  and,  in  order  to  examine  the  position  in  all  its  aspects, 
it  set  up  five  sub-committees. 

Thse  sub-committees,  or  the  Delegations  as  a  whole,  inter¬ 
viewed  not  only  Government  representatives  and  higher  officials  but 
also  the  Chairman  of  the  Administrative  Council  and  the  Managing 
Board  of  the  Federal  Railways ;  the  Chairman,  General  Manager  and 
Adviser  of  the  National  Bank,  and  delegations  representing  leading 
economic  bodies  and  associations — finance,  commerce,  industry,  la¬ 
bour  and  agriculture.  We  wish  to  express  our  gratitude  for  all  the 
information  communicated  to  the  Delegates,  both  verbally  and  in 
writing,  which  has  enabled  us  to  gain  as  accurate  an  idea  of  the  situa¬ 
tion  as  could  be  formed. 

We  have  thus  seen  how,  on  five  occasions.  League  delegations  have  visited 
countries  in  which  reconstruction  work  was  contemplated  or  had  been  under¬ 
taken.  On  two  of  these  occasions  they  were  invested  with  large  powers  to 
speak  on  behalf  of  the  Council  and  its  behalf  to  agree  to  important  decisions 
on  the  basis  of  undertakings  contained  in  the  Protocol  previously  signed. 
On  others,  their  role  was  rather  to  obtain  information  and  carry  out  prelimi¬ 
nary  and  provisional  negotiations.  On  each  occasion  howevere,  they  were 
more  important  and  possessed  greater  power  and  responsibility  than  that  en¬ 
joyed  by  League  representatives  on  the  occasion  of  private  visits  already  de¬ 
scribed.  Their  presence  was  known  to  the  public,  with  which  they  entered 
into  contact  by  public  announcements  to  the  representatives  of  the  press.  Its 
members,  individually  and  collectively,  were  also  in  personal  contact  with 
members  of  the  government,  leaders  of  political  parties  and  the  leading  rep¬ 
resentatives  in  industry,  commerce,  etc.  They  thus  exercised  an  influence 
in  reinforcing  the  reform  policy  of  the  Government  concerned,  sometimes  in 
difficult  circumstances,  viz.,  when  general  obligations  undertaken  at  Geneva 
and  involving  unpopular  sacrifices  for  every  section  of  the  Community  had  to 
be  translated  into  practical  terms.  Even  when  delegations  went,  not  on  be¬ 
half  of  the  Council  but  in  order  to  obtain  information  for  the  Financial  Com¬ 
mittee,  their  task  was  not  confined  merely  to  obtaining  facts  about  the  eco¬ 
nomic  and  financial  situation.  They  aflForded  a  means  of  explaining  to  the 
Government  concerned  the  views  and  policy  of  the  Financial  Committee  and 
of  the  Council,  and  of  bringing  back  to  Geneva  the  views  of  the  Government 
and  an  impression  of  the  state  of  public  opinion,  thus  creating  a  basis  on 
which  comprised  agreements  could,  when  necessary,  be  reached.  The  per¬ 
sonal  contacts  thus  established  played  a  part  in  establishing  the  harmonious 
relations  which  have  been  the  rule  between  the  members  of  the  Council  and 
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the  members  of  the  Financial  Committee  on  the  one  hand,  and  the  authorities 
in  the  reconstructed  country  on  the  other  throughout  financial  work. 

The  delegations  were  always  international  in  their  composition,  and  their 
members  came  as  technical  advisers  of  the  Council  and  under  instructions 
from  the  Council  as  a  whole  (including  of  course  as  always,  the  representa¬ 
tive  of  the  country  they  visited)  and  not  under  instructions  from  their  indi¬ 
vidual  Governments.  As  such  they  were  welcomed  and  received  every 
facility. 

We  shall  now  see  a  reconstruction  plan  enter  the  phase  of  definite  negotia¬ 
tion  with  the  Financial  Committee.  The  process  of  preliminary  enquiry  has 
been  described  in  some  detail ;  if  this  next  stage  is  treated  more  summarily  it 
is  not  because  that  stage  is  less  important,  but  because  procedure  and  method 
are  here  more  uniform,  and  there  is  therefore  less  need  to  consider  variations 
of  detail  in  individual  cases. 

Indeed  in  some  respects  this  stage  has  been  decisive.  The  understandings 
reached  in  agreement  between  the  Government  concerned  and  the  Financial 
Committee  have  always  received  the  unanimous  approval  of  the  Council  with¬ 
out  change.  Its  work  has  embraced  the  whole  of  any  given  plan  in  all  its 
technical  details — a  definition  of  the  task  to  be  undertaken,  the  methods  by 
which  it  is  pursued,  the  time  within  which  it  is  to  be  completed,  the  amount 
of  the  loan  required,  how  it  is  to  be  secured,  and  the  manner  in  which  the 
League  is  to  be  associated  with  the  execution  of  the  plan. 

In  carrying  out  these  negotiations  at  Geneva,  the  Committee  has  been 
accustomed  to  deal  directly  and  exclusively  with  responsible  members  of  the 
Government  in  power,  the  Prime  Minister  or  Foreign  Minister  or  Finance 
Minister — sometimes  all  three — and  with  the  authorities  of  the  Central  Bank, 
the  Governor  or  Deputy-governor.  In  contrast  to  the  procedure  of  some  of 
the  delegations  it  has  never  at  Geneva  made  a  practice  of  interviewing  leaders 
of  political  parties,  other  than  the  one  in  power,  or  private  individuals  repre¬ 
senting  industry,  commerce,  etc.  Usually  the  same  minister  who  has  con¬ 
ducted  the  main  negotiations  with  the  Financial  Committee  has  also  repre¬ 
sented  his  Government  as  member  of  the  Council ;  and  this  arrangement, 
which  was  not  consecrated  by  formal  rules  of  any  kind,  has  obvious  advan¬ 
tages. 

Starting  with  a  sound  basis  of  established  fact,  provided  by  the  information 
secured  through  preliminary  visits  to  the  country  concerned,  the  Committee 
is  usually  faced  with  a  problem  which  is  both  technical  and  semi-political.  No 
sharp  distinction  is  possible  between  these  two  aspects,  and  if  they  are  treated 
separately  in  the  following  account,  it  must  be  understood  that  the  distinction 
is  in  a  sense  artificial  and  introduced  only  for  the  sake  of  clearness. 

On  the  technical  side,  an  analysis  of  each  plan  in  detail  would  lead  beyond 
the  range  of  our  subject  matter,  and  we  shall  confine  ourselves  to  describing 
in  general  terms  the  main  elements  of  the  kind  of  problem  which  the  Com¬ 
mittee  has  been  asked  to  solve. 
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It  is  possible  to  attack  a  disorganization  of  public  finances  in  many  ways. 
In  fact,  the  starting  point  which  the  Financial  Committee  have  usually  chosen 
has  been  the  depreciation  of  the  currency.  How  can  this  currency  he  stabilised 
on  a  gold  basis?  That  was  in  effect  and  in  its  simplest  form  the  first,  the 
most  insistent  question.  The  rest  followed  naturally.  There  must  be  a  central 
bank  with  a  secured  independence,  an  adequate  gold  or  foreign  exchange  re¬ 
serve,  and  a  free  exchange  market.  But  it  is  impossible  to  stabilise  the  cur¬ 
rency  without  dealing  with  the  budget  situation  if  there  are  deficits.  How  can 
the  budget  be  made  to  balance  permanently?  Clearly  by  reducing  expendi¬ 
ture  through  administrative  reforms,  and  increasing  revenue  by  more  ade¬ 
quate  processes  of  collection,  a  more  judicious  incidence  of  taxation,  etc.  Dur¬ 
ing  these  reforms  how  are  budget  deficits  to  be  covered  and  how  can  the  bank 
be  provided  with  an  adequate  reserve?  By  obtaining  a  loan.  How  can  a 
loan  be  obtained  in  view  of  the  impaired  credit  of  the  country?  By  creating 
the  necessary  confidence,  by  demonstrating  that  the  reconstruction  scheme  has 
been  carefully  and  prudently  worked  out  on  a  basis  of  information  impar¬ 
tially  obtained  and  objectively  weighed  and  presented  to  the  public,  that  with 
the  association  of  the  League  it  will  in  fact  be  carried  out,  and  that,  once 
carried  out,  it  will  attain  its  object,  i.  e.  restore  the  financial  condition  of  the 
country  and  thus  place  it  in  a  position  independently  to  meet  its  obligations. 
Moreover  with  the  restoration  of  confidence,  capital  will  return  to  the  coun¬ 
try  and  there  is  likely,  after  the  painful  period  of  financial  adjustment  which 
always  follows  as  a  reaction  from  the  artificial  stimulus  of  monetary  inflation, 
to  be  a  genuine  economic  revival. 

This  crude  statement  of  the  kind  of  ‘^philosophy”  which  lies  behind  the 
reconstruction  schemes,  ignores,  of  course,  an  infinity  of  technical  detail  and 
a  number  of  by-paths  into  which  the  Committee  was  forced  to  go  by  the 
special  circumstances  of  individual  cases.  Thus,  for  instance,  in  Bulgaria,  the 
position  of  the  Agricultural  Central  Co-operative  Banks  as  well  as  that  of 
the  Central  Bank  was  an  important  factor  requiring  close  examination.  In 
Austria  and  in  Bulgaria  the  railways,  in  Greece,  the  centralisation  of  public 
accounts,  required  special  examination. 

Before  the  financial  reconstruction  schemes  in  Austria,  Hungary,  Bulgaria 
and  Greece  could  be  successfully  launched,  it  was  necessary  formally  or  in¬ 
formally  to  settle  outstanding  difficulties  arising  from  each  country’s  indebt¬ 
edness,  whether  such  indebtedness  took  the  form  of  debts  between  govern¬ 
ments  (reparation,  war  debts,  relief  credits)  or  of  loans  from  private  bond¬ 
holders  to  the  Government  concerned,  the  service  of  which  had  been  sus¬ 
pended  with  the  result  that  the  way  was  not  clear  for  the  issue  of  a  new 
public  loan. 

Apart  from  financial  reconstruction  schemes  the  Committee  dealt  of 
course  with  two  special  problems,  namely  the  Refugee  Settlement  schemes  in 
Greece  and  Bulgaria.  In  each  case  financial  reconstruction  came  up,  as  has 
been  shown,  at  a  later  stage  and  as  a  separate  problem.  A  general  consider- 
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ation  of  public  finances  only  entered  into  the  refugee  problem  in  so  far  as 
it  was  necessary  to  obtain  general  information  as  a  basis  for  the  issue  of  a 
refugee  loan.  The  work  of  the  Financial  Committee  really  consisted  in  agree¬ 
ing  with  the  Government  upon  the  specific  objects  upon  which  the  money  was 
to  be  spent  and  the  organisation  and  administrative  arrangements  appropriate 
to  this  purpose. 

Apart  from  this  technical  work,  the  Committee  has  had  to  address  itself 
to  certain  political  difficulties,  the  general  nature  of  which  has  already  been 
indicated.  Thus,  for  instance,  in  connection  with  the  Bulgarian  Refugee  Loan, 
it  was  necessary  to  arrive  at  an  arrangement  agreed  between  the  Bulgarian 
Government  and  the  representatives  of  certain  contiguous  States  as  to  certain 
zones  from  which  certain  categories  of  refugees  should  be  excluded  on 
political  grounds.  Similarly  the  construction  of  the  railways  in  Bulgaria 
raised  questions  in  which  those  same  neighbouring  countries  were  interested. 

But  most  of  the  semi-political  work  of  the  Committee  has  been  connected 
with  making  arrangements  for  the  association  of  the  League  in  the  execution 
of  a  given  scheme.  This  association  has  taken  many  forms,  each  of  which 
will  be  described  and  discussed  in  detail  later. 

The  conclusions  of  the  Financial  Committee  have  always  been  embodied 
in  a  report  addressed  to  the  Council  of  the  League.  These  reports  contain  the 
main  outlines  of  each  plan  in  ordinary  language.  They  are  not  in  the  appro¬ 
priate  form  in  which  the  Government  of  the  country  concerned  can  assume 
the  formal  international  undertakings,  essential  as  a  legal  basis  for  the 
scheme,  for  the  association  of  the  Council  with  it,  and  for  the  issue  of  a  loan. 
Accordingly  each  plan  was  translated  into  legal  terms  in  the  form  of  a  Proto¬ 
col  to  be  signed  by  the  Government.  For  the  first  two  reconstruction  schemes 
(Austria  and  Hungary)  these  Protocols  were  prepared  by  the  Legal  and 
Financial  Sections  of  the  Secretariat  on  the  basis  of  the  Financial  Commit¬ 
tee’s  report,  and  submitted  directly  to  the  respective  Council  committees,  and 
through  them  to  the  Council  itself.  In  all  later  cases,  however,  the  Committee 
itself  took  a  direct  interest  in  these  instruments,  approved  them,  and  sub¬ 
mitted  them  to  the  Council,  the  report  of  the  Financial  Committee  being  at¬ 
tached  as  an  annex. 

At  this  point  a  scheme  enters  upon  the  final  stage  before  it  is  actually 
carried  into  execution,  namely,  the  formal  approval  by  the  Council,  signature 
by  the  Government,  ratification  in  the  country  concerned.  An  appropriate 
political  atmosphere  has  been  created  by  the  negotiations  of  a  political  proto¬ 
col,  when  necessary,  or  by  private  conversations.  The  Council  has  before  it 
a  considered  scheme  drawn  up  by  the  Financial  Committee  in  agreement  with 
the  interested  Government,  a  legal  Protocol  defining  the  obligations  of  that 
Government  and  awaiting  its  signature ;  either  or  both  documents  may  con¬ 
tain  provisions  for  action  to  be  taken  by  the  Council  and  responsibilities  to 
be  assumed  by  it. 

The  Council’s  approval  is  always  given  in  the  form  of  a  resolution,  and 
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one  typical  example  (the  resolution  of  the  Council  adopted  on  September 
15th,  1927)  in  connection  with  the  Greek  Stabilisation  Scheme  will  suffice  to 
illustrate  the  character  of  that  approval : 

The  Council : 

Takes  note  of  the  fifteenth  quarterly  report  of  the  Greek  Refugee 
Settlement  Commission;  Approves  and  adopts  the  report  of  the 
Financial  Committee; 

Approves  the  Protocol  submitted  to  the  Greek  Government  for 
signature,  together  with  its  annexes ;  Approves  in  particular  the 
scheme  drawn  up  to  enable  Greece  to  continue  the  settlement  of  the 
refugees,  to  balance  finally  its  budget  and  to  stabilise  its  currency ; 

Expresses  the  hope  that  the  issue  of  the  loan  will  be  crowned  with 
success  and  will  allow  the  Greek  Government  to  bring  to  a  satisfac¬ 
tory  conclusion  the  work  it  has  undertaken  in  co-operation  with  the 
League  of  Nations. 

These  resolutions  are  taken  at  a  public  meeting.  There  is  no  discussion 
beyond  a  possible  one  or  two  short  complimentary  speeches.  Thus  frequently 
a  document  which  has  been  the  subject  of  months  of  previous  work  and 
which  will  form  the  basis  of  years  of  future  work  of  far-reaching  eflfect,  will 
pass  through  the  Council  in  the  space  of  a  quarter  of  an  hour.  This  is  of 
course  due  to  the  fact  that  each  scheme  has  been  minutely  prepared  and  dis¬ 
cussed  during  the  previous  stages  described  above,  and  that  the  members  of 
th  Council  and  the  Governments  they  represent  have  been  kept  informed  at 
every  stage  of  this  process,  whether  by  the  collective  reports  of  the  Financial 
Committee  or  through  private  information  given  by  its  members. 

Immediately  after  a  Protocol  has  been  approved  by  the  Council  it  is 
signed  by  the  representative  of  the  Government  concerned  ‘‘duly  authorised 
for  the  purpose.”  Each  Protocol  contains  an  article  providing  for  its  ratifica¬ 
tion.  The  following,  taken  from  the  Bulgarian  Protocol  of  1926,  is  typical : 

This  Protocol  shall  be  ratified  by  Bulgaria  and  the  ratification 
shall  be  deposited  at  the  Secretariat  of  the  League  of  Nations  as  soon 
as  possible,  and  in  any  case  not  later  than  one  month  from  the  date 
of  its  approval  by  the  Council  of  the  League  of  Nations. 

In  faith  whereof,  the  undersigned,  duly  authorised  for  the  pur¬ 
pose,  has  signed  the  present  Protocol,  done  at  Geneva  in  a  single 
copy  on  the  eighth  day  of  September  nineteen  hundred  and  twenty- 
six,  which  shall  be  deposited  with  the  Secretariat  of  the  League  of 
Nations  and  be  registered  by  it  without  delay. 

It  is  not  necessary  to  analyse  in  detail  the  formalities  required  for  ratifi¬ 
cation.  They  vary  in  different  countries,  but  usually  include  a  vote  by  parlia¬ 
ment,  signature  on  behalf  of  the  Government,  counter  signature  by  the  Head 
of  the  State  and  publication  in  the  Official  Gazette.  When  this  last  formality 
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has  been  concluded  and  the  instruments  of  ratification  have  been  deposited 
with  the  Secretariat  of  the  League,  the  Protocol  has  the  status  of  a  full  inter¬ 
national  instrument  carrying  binding  obligations. 

IV.  EXECUTION  OE  SCHEMES  :  VARIOUS  EORMS  OE  EEAGUE  ASSOCIATION 

1  General  must  now  examine  how  these  plans  have  been  executed,  and  in  par- 

Considerations  ticular  what  various  forms  the  association  of  the  League  with  that  execution 
has  taken.  We  shall  best  understand  the  arrangements  made  for  associating 
the  League  in  the  execution  of  these  schemes  if  we  consider  for  a  moment  the 
main  condition  to  which  they  have  had  to  conform  if  they  are  to  be  prac¬ 
ticable. 

(i)  Since  the  issue  of  a  loan  under  the  auspices  of  the  League  is  involved, 
and  since  it  is  one  of  the  objects  of  the  Government  concerned  in  coming  to 
the  League  to  obtain  this  loan  as  cheaply  as  possible,  the  plan  and  the  arrange¬ 
ments  for  its  execution  must  be  such  as,  consistently  with  the  other  main 
conditions,  to  command  the  confidence  of  issuing  houses  and  of  the  investing 
public.  The  association  of  the  League  in  the  execution  of  the  plan  has  become 
desirable,  as  being  one  of  the  most  important  factors  in  producing  the  neces¬ 
sary  confidence  in  making  financial  centres  willing  to  take  up  the  bonds  of  a 
loan  on  terms  more  favourable  to  the  Government  than  they  would  otherwise 
have  been. 

(ii)  The  varying  extent  to  which  the  credit  of  the  country  has  been  im¬ 
paired  has  been  a  factor  in  determining  the  degree  of  responsibility  assumed 
by  the  League  in  its  execution.  Accordingly  the  arrangements  made,  the 
powers  and  duties  of  League  officials,  have  been  different  in  each  case. 

(iii)  The  Council  and  the  Financial  Committee,  as  its  advisers,  have  as¬ 
sumed  in  every  one  of  these  schemes  serious  responsibilities  to  many  different 
parties.  They  have  a  general  responsibility,  in  the  first  place,  to  the  Assembly 
and  to  the  public  the  world  over  for  seeing  that  international  obligations 
entered  into  with  their  knoweldge  and  approval  can  and  will  be  carried  out. 
The  failure  of  such  a  scheme  would  in  any  case  impair  the  reputation  of  the 
League,  and  in  the  early  days  would  have  done  incalculable  harm.  They  have 
further  special  responsibilities;  first  to  the  government  and  country  which 
have,  in  some  sense,  based  their  immediate  financial  plans  upon  the  League’s 
advice  and  assistance ;  secondly  to  investors  in  loans  issued  under  the  auspices 
of  the  League  who  have  subscribed  on  the  understanding  that  the  council, 
its  advisers  and  officials  have  approved  the  scheme  and  have  therefore  as¬ 
sumed  some  moral  responsibility  for  it,  and  will  moreover  be  associated  with 
its  execution  under  specific  provisions;  and  thirdly  to  such  governments  and 
other  international  authorities  as  may  have  given  up  valid  claims  in  the  belief 
that  the  plan  would  be  carried  out.  Hence  the  provisions  regarding  the  execu¬ 
tion  of  any  scheme  must  include  such  arrangements  that  the  Council  is  in 
a  position  effectively  to  discharge  these  various  responsibilities. 

(iv)  It  must  be  such  that  as  in  its  preparation  so  in  its  execution,  as  in 
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its  intention  so  also  in  its  practical  application,  it  is  international  in  character ; 
that  it  serves  no  exclusive  interest  whether  national,  political  or  financial. 

(v)  Finally,  and  most  important  of  all,  it  must  be  acceptable  to  the  Gov¬ 
ernment  of  the  country  concerned  and  to  the  large  mass  of  public  opinion  in 
that  country,  so  that  it  may  be  protected  from  becoming  an  issue  in  the  strife 
of  party  or  faction.  It  must  be  freely  entered  into  in  its  preparation,  and, 
subject  to  the  necessities  created  by  the  above  conditions,  freely  executed.  The 
association  of  the  League  must  be  reduced  to  a  minimum,  and  adapted  to  the 
circumstances  of  the  case  and  the  wishes  of  the  country,  expressed  in  the 
course  of  the  negotiations  preceding  the  adoption  of  the  plan.  Any  other 
course  would  be  alien  to  the  spirit  and  intention  of  the  Covenant,  inconsistent 
with  the  policy  and  practice  of  the  Council,  and  incompatible  with  its  powers. 

It  cannot  be  too  strongly  emphasised  that  these  general  conditions  and  the 
consequent  practical  arrangements  depend  upon  the  wishes  of  the  Government 
which  in  turn  are  often  conditioned  by  the  state  of  the  country  and  the 
strength  of  its  credit.  Hence  arrangements  have  varied  widely  and  the  asso¬ 
ciation  of  the  League  has  been  more  or  less  close  according  as  the  state  of 
financial  disorganisation  of  the  country,  and  therefore  the  necessity  of  creat¬ 
ing  confidence,  and  therefore  again  the  responsibility  of  the  League  have  been 
greater  or  less.  In  reading  the  analytical  description  which  follows,  it  must 
be  constantly  borne  in  mind  that  the  arrangements  made  to  satisfy  these  con¬ 
ditions,  namely  the  powers  and  duties  of  the  types  of  organisation  and  official 
have  also  varied  widely  and  have  been  reduced  or  increased  and  always 
adapted  to  the  exigencies  of  the  case.  In  accordance  with  the  method  adopted, 
we  shall  here  speak  in  general  of  League  Commissioners.  For  instance,  the 
powers  of  the  Commissioner  for  Bulgaria  have  been  small  as  compared  to 
those  which  were  necessary  and  appropriate  in  the  case  of  the  Commissioner- 
General  for  Austria.  In  general  it  may  be  said  that  the  closeness  of  the 
League’s  association  has  markedly  diminished  because  it  so  happens  that  the 
countries  which  have  addressed  themselves  to  the  League  lately  have  enjoyed 
better  credit  and  greater  stability  than  those  which  addressed  themselves  in 
earlier  years.  Austria’s  condition  was  desperate,  Hungary’s  was  very  serious. 
Bulgaria  and  Greece,  on  the  other  hand,  were  faced,  in  their  refugee  prob¬ 
lems,  with  difficulties  which  were  potential  rather  than  actual  sources  of  dan¬ 
ger  ;  and  their  later  financial  difficulties  were  far  less  serious  than  in  previous 
cases.  The  Estonian  currency  reform  was  merely  the  final  stage  in  a  process 
of  reconstruction  already  advanced.  It  is  obvious  that  similar  arrangements 
would  have  been  quite  unsuitable  if  applied  indiscriminately  and  invariably  to 
all  and  each.  The  reader  must  therefore  be  patient  to  understand  and  discern 
that  just  as  there  is  no  League  technique  of  reconstruction,  so  in  matters  of 
organisation  and  administration  there  has  been,  behind  a  certain  uniformity 
of  type,  a  great  diversity  of  power  and  function;  there  is  no  rigid  method 
which  has  been  or  ever  can  be  invariably  applied  as  the  League  method,  no 
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standardised  tyi^e  of  official  or  organisation  which  can  be  called  the  League 
type. 

The  association  of  the  League  has  been  effected  partly  through  its  stand¬ 
ing  organs,  the  Council  and  the  Financial  Committee,  partly  through  special 
officers  of  the  League  (commissioners  and  their  staffs),  partly  through  the 
nomination  of  persons  not  definitely  as  League  officials,  but  as  financial 
advisers  and  trustees,  partly  again  through  persons  entrusted  with  definite 
and  limited  tasks,  such  as  members  of  the  Financial  Committee  who  approve 
on  behalf  of  the  Committee  the  conditions  and  terms  of  loans,  and  experts 
appointed  to  make  special  enquiries  on  technical  questions ;  and  finally  by  the 
creation  of  special  bodies  representing  outside  interests. 

Let  us  examine  each  of  these  types  in  turn.  In  the  first  place  all  the 
Protocols  contain  a  clause  stating  that  “any  difference  as  to  the  interpretation 
of  this  Protocol  shall  be  settled  by  the  Council  of  the  League  of  Nations.  All 
decisions  to  be  taken  by  the  Council  in  execution  of  this  Protocol  shall  be 
taken  by  a  majority  vote.’’ 

It  is  the  Council  who  decides  when  the  work  may  be  regarded  as  finished 
and  the  League’s  immediate  responsibility  for  it  and  association  with  it  shall 
terminate.  The  following  is  a  typical  clause  taken  from  the  Hungarian  Proto¬ 
col  of  1924: 

The  functions  of  the  Commissioner-General  shall  be  brought  to 
an  end  by  a  decision  of  the  Council  of  the  League  of  Nations  when 
the  Council  should  have  ascertained  that  the  financial  stability  of 
Hungary  is  assured. 

Or,  again,  in  the  case  of  the  Refugee  Settlement  Scheme  (Article  XIX 
of  the  Organic  Statutes  of  the  Settlement  Commission)  : 

The  Refugee  Settlement  Commission  may  be  dissolved  when,  in 
the  opinion  of  the  Council  of  the  League  of  Nations,  acting  if  need 
be  on  a  majority  vote,  its  services  are  no  longer  required . 

Under  the  Austrian  and  Hungarian,  but  not  under  Greek  financial  recon¬ 
struction  schemes,  the  Council  has  the  power  to  renew  the  association  of  the 
League  if  the  financial  situation  “.  .  .  has  become  such  that  the  equilibrium  of 
the  budget  ...  or  the  continued  value  of  the  revenues  or  assets  assigned  for 
the  service  of  the  loan  are  in  danger.”* 

This  right  belongs  to  the  Council  under  the  Hungarian  scheme  throughout 
the  currency  of  the  loan,  and  under  the  Austrian  scheme  for  ten  years  after 
the  original  plan  had  been  carried  out. 

Under  the  Hungarian  Protocol  the  Council  would  take  such  a  decision, 
if  necessary  by  a  majority  vote,  under  the  Austrian  plan  by  a  three-quarter 
majority  vote,  Austria  abstaining.  In  the  Hungarian,  Greek,  Estonian  and 
both  Bulgarian  Protocols  a  clause  was  inserted  whereby  if  the  revenues  as- 


*  Hungarian  Protocol. 
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signed  for  the  service  of  the  loan  fall  below  150%  of  the  sum  required,  fur¬ 
ther  revenues  could  be  called  for  by  the  trustees  (or  in  the  case  of  Greece,  by 
the  International  Financial  Commission)  ;  but  under  the  Hungarian,  Greek 
and  Estonian  Protocols  the  Government  had  a  right  of  appeal  to  the  Council 
which  is  given  powers  of  final  decision  as  to  whether  the  revenues  have  in 
fact  fallen  below  the  percentage  required.  Moreover,  under  the  Hungarian, 
Bulgarian  (Financial  Reconstruction),  Estonian,  Greek  and  Bulgarian 
(Refugee  Settlement)  Protocols,  the  Council  has  the  right  to  decide  appeals 
by  the  Government  concerned  against  the  decision  of  trustees  exercised  under 
various  powers,  the  most  important  of  which  is  illustrated  in  the  following 
typical  clause  taken  from  the  Bulgarian  1928  Protocol : 

The  Bulgarian  Government  will  not  take  any  measures  which,  in 
the  opinion  of  the  trustees,  would  be  such  as  to  diminish  the  aggre¬ 
gate  value  of  the  revenues  mentioned  in  paragraph  (1)  to  such  an 
extent  as  to  threaten  the  securities  of  the  bondholders. 

In  the  General  Bonds  signed  by  the  Government  concerned  and  the  issu¬ 
ing  houses  for  the  Austrian,  Hungarian  and  Bulgarian  loans,  a  clause  was 
inserted  giving  the  Council  powers  of  interpretation.  The  following  taken 
from  the  General  Bond  of  the  Bulgarian  Loan  of  1928  is  typical : 

In  case  and  so  often  as  any  question  shall  arise  concerning  the 
meaning  of  these  presents  such  question  shall  be  referred  to  the 
Council  of  the  League  of  Nations,  and  the  decision  of  the  said  Coun¬ 
cil  or  of  such  person  or  persons  as  the  Council  may  appoint  to  decide 
the  question  shall  be  binding  on  all  parties  concerned.  Where  neces¬ 
sary  to  give  effect  to  the  present  clause,  decisions  shall  be  taken  by 
majority  vote. 

Such  a  clause  if  and  when  applied,  places  the  Council  of  course  in  an  arbitral 
position  to  decide  all  difficulties  which  may  arise  as  between  the  Government 
on  the  one  hand  and  the  bankers  and  bondholders  on  the  other  out  of  the 
issue  or  service  of  the  loan.* 

Moreover,  the  Council  under  the  Protocols  was  empowered  to  appoint  or 
nominate  various  officials  with  duties  to  be  described  in  detail  later,  who  rep¬ 
resented  the  League  and  carried  its  association  into  effect  for  periods  varying 
from  two  or  three  years  (commissioners,  financial  advisers)  to  the  entire 
currency  of  the  loan  (trustees). 

Apart  from  these  general  duties,  arrangements  were  made  under  each 
scheme  for  the  transmission  to  the  Council  of  monthly,  quarterly  or  annual 
reports  to  the  Council  by  the  League  officers,  and  in  some  cases  by  the  Gov¬ 
ernment,  reviewing  the  work  done.  Their  appearance  on  the  agenda  of  the 
Council  at  regular  intervals  places  it  in  a  position,  if  necessity  arises,  to  exer- 

*  It  should  be  observed  that  instruments  eontaining  such  clauses  have  never  been  formally  trans¬ 
mitted  to  the  Council  or  approved  by  it.  Presumably,  however,  the  Council  would  discharge  the 
duties  there  contemplated  as  in  some  cases  at  any  rate  the  clause  was  examined  and  approved  by 
members  of  the  Financial  Committee. 
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cise  an  influence  over  the  reconstruction  scheme  as  it  proceeds,  and  keeps  the 
members  of  the  Council  regularly  informed  of  what  is  going  on. 

It  will  be  seen  that  the  responsibilities  connected  with  the  League’s  asso¬ 
ciation  in  the  execution  of  financial  reconstruction  work  are  centred  on  the 
Council,  but,  as  in  the  period  of  preparation  of  the  schemes,  so  during  their 
execution,  most  of  the  detailed  work  has  been  discharged  by  the  Financial 
Committee,  as  advisers  to  the  Council ;  for  the  Council  acts  on  the  Financial 
Committee’s  advice.  In  order  to  illustrate  this  let  us  take  an  instance.  There 
appears  on  the  agenda  of  the  Council  the  following  typical  item. 

Settlement  of  Bulgarian  Refugees.  (1)  Report  by  the  Commissioner. 

(2)  Report  by  the  Financial  Committee. 

Let  us  trace  the  history  of  this  item.  The  Bulgarian  Government,  as  has  been 
seen,  has  co-operated  with  the  Financial  Committee  in  preparing  a  reconstruc¬ 
tion  scheme,  which  has  been  approved  by  the  Council  and  ratified  and  under 
which  (in  this  particular  case)  various  officials  had  to  be  appointed — a  com¬ 
missioner  to  follow  the  work  in  Bulgaria,  trustees  to  represent  the  interests 
of  the  bondholders  of  a  loan  which  is  to  be  issued.  These  persons  were  for¬ 
mally  appointed  by  the  Council,  the  Financial  Committee  suggesting  the 
names  of  suitable  persons.  The  Commissioner  makes  a  report  every  three 
months;  this  report  is  addressed  to  the  Council,  and  therefore  the  subject 
comes  to  be  one  of  the  typical  items  on  the  Council’s  agenda.  But  before  it 
goes  to  the  Council,  it  is  sent  to  the  Financial  Committee.  It  is  that  Commit¬ 
tee  which  examines  it  in  detail,  hears  and  discusses  the  observations  of  the 
Bulgarian  Government  and  of  the  Commissioner.  Almost  always  more  or 
less  important  questions  arise  out  of  the  current  work.  The  Financial  Com¬ 
mittee  will  give  its  opinion  upon  them  to  the  Government  and  the  Commis¬ 
sioner;  and  the  great  majority  of  questions  are  settled  in  this  way.  The  Com¬ 
mittee  then  sends  to  the  Council  a  brief  report  on  the  questions  discussed, 
and  apart  from  this  it  will  normally  conclude  that  no  question  arises  out  of 
the  Committee’s  quarterly  report  which  requires  a  decision  by  the  Council. 
If  there  is  an  unsettled  question  involving  considerable  political  issues  or  any 
point  to  which  the  Bulgarian  Government  or  the  Committee  or  the  Commis¬ 
sioner  desire  that  particular  emphasis  should  be  given  publicly  or  privately 
by  the  Council,  the  Committee  will  include  in  their  report  recommendations. 

When  the  report  comes  before  the  Council,  there  the  representative  of  the 
Bulgarian  Government  sits  as  a  full  member  for  this  question ;  the  President 
of  the  Financial  Committee,  and  the  Commissioner,  attend,  not  as  members, 
but  in  case  any  member  of  the  Council  wants  further  explanations.  The 
Council  know  that  all  questions  arising  out  of  the  work  of  the  last  three 
months  will  have  been  fully  discussed  at  the  Financial  Committee  by  all  the 
authorities  immediately  concerned.  They  also  have  before  them,  in  addition 
to  the  report  of  the  Committee,  and  the  advice  of  the  Financial  Committee, 
a  brief  report  by  one  of  their  own  members  who  has  been  appointed  rappor¬ 
teur  for  the  year  on  all  financial  matters. 
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We  now  pass  to  the  category  of  officials  appointed  by  the  Council  and 
acting  as  its  officers  with  powers  and  duties  carefully  defined  in  the  Protocols, 
where  such  officials  are  required.  These  are  the  League  Commissioners.  Five 
such  posts  have  been  created  during  the  past  ten  years,  viz.,  a  Commissioner- 
General  each  in  Austria  and  Hungary,  a  Commissioner  in  Bulgaria,  who  was 
first  associated  with  the  settlement  work  and  afterwards  with  the  work  under 
the  subsequent  financial  reconstruction  scheme,  and  two  Commissioners  in 
Greece,  namely  the  President  and  Vice-President  of  the  Refugee  Settlement 
Commission.  We  shall  treat  the  first  three  of  these  posts  together,  reserving 
the  position  of  the  Greek  Commissioners  for  separate  treatment,  as  it  pre¬ 
sents  special  features.  It  is  true,  however,  of  all  these  officials  that  they  car¬ 
ried  the  immediate  burden  of  the  League’s  responsibility.  They  were  all  ap¬ 
pointed  by  and  were  responsible  to  the  Council,  which  fixed  their  salaries  and 
their  tenure  of  office.  They  were  empowered  to  appoint  a  small  staff  of  for¬ 
eign  persons  to  assist  them,  but  the  budget  of  the  Commissariat  was  commu¬ 
nicated  to  the  Council  and  Financial  Committee,  and  approved  by  them.  They 
were  chosen  from  such  nationalities  that  they  would  not  be  exposed  to  the 
suspicion  or  temptation  of  exploiting  special  interests.  They  have  been  pre¬ 
cluded  from  holding  any  other  office  while  in  the  service  of  the  League,  and 
it  has  been  understood  that  during  their  tenure  they  should  not  engage  in  any 
other  work  or  be  connected  with  any  undertaking  in  a  manner  which  would 
be  inconsistent  with  their  position  and  duties.  They  have  always  been  granted 
diplomatic  privileges  by  the  Governments  concerned. 

The  posts  of  Commissioner  in  Austria,  Hungary  and  Bulgaria  were  cre¬ 
ated  to  last  throughout  the  period  of  reconstruction.  In  Austria,  it  was  con¬ 
templated  in  the  original  plan  that  this  period  would  last  for  two  years,  but 
in  the  circumstances  already  described  (see  pages  34  and  35)  it  was  decided 
that  during  a  further  period  of  six  months  the  association  of  the  League  and 
the  powers  and  duties  of  the  Commissioner-General  should  be  gradually  re¬ 
duced  until  they  disappeared  altogether.  In  Hungary  the  period  contemplated 
under  the  plan  was  two  years,  and  at  the  end  of  this  time  the  post  was  sup¬ 
pressed  by  the  Council.  In  Bulgaria  under  the  first  Refugee  Settlement  Pro¬ 
tocol  of  1926,  the  Commissioner  was  appointed  until  the  Council  should 
decide  that  his  services  were  no  longer  required  “but  in  no  case  before  the 
proceeds  of  the  Settlement  Loan  have  been  expended  for  the  purpose  contem¬ 
plated.”  And  under  the  second  Bulgarian  Protocol  of  1928,  he  was  given 
further  duties  to  continue  “until  the  Council  has  specified  that  his  services 
are  no  longer  required”  for  the  purpose  specified  under  certain  articles  of 
the  Protocol,  the  net  effect  being  that  the  post  is  suppressed  as  soon  as  the 
proceeds  of  the  loan  have  been  expended. 

What  then  were  in  general  the  powers  of  these  three  Commissioners?  In 
the  first  place  it  should  be  understood  that  they  did  not  themselves  do  any 
administrative  work.  It  is  an  important  feature  of  all  the  League  schemes 
that  this  was  done  entirely  by  the  Government  concerned,  and  its  own  depart- 
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ments  and  organisations.  Essentially  the  Commissioner’s  task  was  to  act  in 
an  advisory  capacity  to  the  Government  with  a  watching  brief,  with  certain 
powers  of  approval  and  with  certain  other  powers,  which  gave  him  an  influ¬ 
ence,  but  one  which  could  only  be  exercised  if  the  plan  agreed  to  by  the 
Government  and  Parliament  was  not  being  carried  out. 

Thus,  for  instance,  all  the  proceeds  of  any  reconstruction  loan  were  paid 
into  an  account  in  his  name,  and  amounts  could  only  be  released  from  this 
account  to  the  Government  for  expenditure  with  his  consent.  The  necessity 
for  this  consent  thus  placed  him  in  the  position  of  being  able  to  assure  himself 
that  the  money  was  in  fact  being  spent  upon  the  objects  contemplated  but  it 
did  not  of  course  entitle  him  to  withhold  this  money  if  it  were  being  so  spent. 
Further,  during  his  tenure  of  office  all  the  revenues  assigned  for  the  service 
of  the  loan  were  similarly  paid  into  an  account  which  he  alone  could  control 
and  from  which  he  alone  could  release  sums  to  the  Government. 

Under  the  Austrian  and  Hungarian,  but  not  under  the  Bulgarian,  plans, 
the  Commissioner-General  was  entitled  to  withhold  all  payments  from  this 
account  if  the  reform  plan  was  not  being  carried  out  in  accordance  with  the 
undertakings  of  the  Government.  So  long  as  the  plan  was  being  carried  out 
in  accordance  with  the  programme  laid  down,  he  merely  retained  every  month 
one-twelfth  of  the  annual  sum  required  for  the  service  of  the  loan,  and  reim¬ 
bursed  the  balance  to  the  Government  at  once.  Under  all  three  plans  the 
Commissioners  were  bound  to  block  the  account  and  make  good  out  of  it 
any  default  on  the  service  of  the  loan.  At  the  end  of  the  reconstruction 
period,  when  the  post  of  Commissioner  is  suppressed,  these  accounts  pass  to 
the  trustees  until  the  loan  is  repaid. 

In  all  three  cases,  the  Government  undertook  to  give  the  Commissioner 
every  facility  in  the  execution  of  his  task  and  all  information  concerning  the 
work  contemplated  in  the  Protocol. 

In  addition  to  these  general  powers,  each  Commissioner  had  certain  spe¬ 
cial  powers  appropriate  to  the  circumstances  in  each  case. 

Thus,  in  the  Austrian  case,  the  Commissioner  had  power  to  decide  if 
revenues  other  than  those  originally  contemplated  were  necessary  as  security 
for  the  loan,  and  to  agree  with  the  Government  what  those  assets  should  be. 
He  could  veto  any  measure  likely  in  his  opinion  to  diminish  the  value  of  such 
assets,  and  any  change  in  the  rates  producing  these  revenues  in  such  a  way 
as  to  reduce  that  yield  below  the  minimum  expressed  in  gold  as  ascertained 
at  the  moment  of  the  issue  of  the  loan.  He  was  also  entitled  inter  alia  to 
require  such  modifications  and  improvements  as  might  increase  the  produc¬ 
tivity  of  these  revenues.  But  it  was  expressly  provided  that  “if  the  Austrian 
Government  considers  that  the  Commissioner-General  has  abused  his  author¬ 
ity  it  may  appeal  to  the  Council  of  the  League  of  Nations”  and  it  is  signifi¬ 
cant  that  the  necessity  for  exercising  any  one  of  the  special  powers  described 
above  never  arose. 
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Under  the  Hungarian  Protocol  the  special  powers  of  the  Commissioner 
were  substantially  the  same. 

Under  the  first  Bulgarian  Protocol  (1926)  for  the  Settlement  of  Refu¬ 
gees,  the  duty  of  the  Commissioner  was  to  release  the  proceeds  of  the  loan 
only  for  certain  defined  purposes,  including  supplies  in  kind,  housing  of 
refugees,  drainage  and  reclamation  of  land  to  be  used  for  settlement,  improve¬ 
ments  in  communications  for  the  same  purpose,  in  exceptional  cases  loans  in 
cash  to  refugees,  and  finally  “such  other  purposes  connected  with  the  settle¬ 
ment  of  refugees  on  the  land  as  the  Commission  may  approve.”  The  Govern¬ 
ment  undertook  to  create  a  centralised  organisation  for  dealing  with  the  refu¬ 
gee  problem  “to  the  satisfaction  of  the  Commissioner.”  This  organisation 
was  to  draw  up  a  general  plan  of  settlement  which  required  the  Commis¬ 
sioner’s  approval.  It  was  expressly  provided  that  “all  plans  for  expenditure 
out  of  the  Settlement  Loan  shall  be  drawn  up  and  executed  by  the  organisa¬ 
tion  .  .  .  subject  to  the  approval  of  the  Commissioner.  He  shall  release  money 
from  the  settlement  accounts  only  for  purposes  approved  by  him,  and  he  may 
at  any  time  refuse  to  release  money  from  the  Settlement  account  if  he  is  not 
satisfied  that  monies  previously  released  have  been  expended  in  accordance 
with  his  authorisation.”  His  approval  was  required  for  determining  as  suit¬ 
able  the  land  required  for  agricultural  settlement,  and  no  refugee  could  be 
settled  unless  the  Commissioner  had  received  a  certificate  from  the  Bulgarian 
Government  showing  that  the  persons  settled  were  genuine  refugees  willing 
to  become  Bulgarian  nationals. 

Under  the  Bulgarian  Stabilisation  Scheme  ( 1928)  the  proceeds  of  the  loan 
were  to  be  used  for  a  number  of  purposes,  namely  for  the  repayment  of  cer¬ 
tain  advances  and  State  debts  to  the  National  Bank,  for  the  provision  of  new 
working  capital  for  the  agricultural  and  co-operative  banks,  for  liquidating 
certain  budget  arrears  for  constructing  certain  roads  and  railways,  and  finally 
a  small  sum  for  giving  assistance  in  connection  with  damage  caused  by  recent 
earthquakes.  No  special  duties  were  assigned  to  the  Commissioner,  but  the 
fact  that  the  entire  proceeds  of  the  loan  were  put  into  an  account  by  him  and 
that  nothing  could  be  released  from  this  account  unless  he  was  satisfied  that 
it  was  to  be  spent  upon  the  objects  contemplated  in  the  scheme  in  conformity 
with  detailed  plans  approved  by  him,  associated  him  closely  with  the  execution 
of  the  entire  scheme. 

The  first  Settlement  Scheme  has  now  been  in  operation  for  three  years, 
the  second  Scheme  for  one  year.  The  Commissioner  has  on  no  occasion  had 
to  contemplate  withholding  any  part  of  the  loan  in  order  to  assert  his  rights, 
nor  has  any  Government  wished  to  exercise  its  right  of  appeal  to  the  Council 
in  the  event  of  any  abuse  of  his  authority  by  one  of  these  officers. 

The  Greek  Refugee  Settlement  question  presented  certain  difficulties 
which  made  it  impossible  to  deal  with  the  situation  on  the  same  general  lines 
as  had  been  followed  in  the  financial  reconstruction  plans.  It  was  a  matter  of 
carrying  out  a  vast  piece  of  administrative  work,  namely  settling  as  quickly 
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as  possible  over  a  million  persons  (or  about  a  quarter  of  the  population)  on 
over  500,000  hectares  of  land,  and  administering  property  worth  nearly  £20 
million  sterling.  The  refugees  were  to  be  settled  on  productive  work  and  it 
was  desirable  that  the  land  on  which  they  were  settled  and  the  repayments 
which  they  would  make  of  money  advanced  to  them  should  go  to  strengthen 
the  securities  which  the  Greek  Government  made  available  out  of  its  other 
revenues  as  security  for  the  loan.  In  these  circumstances  it  seemed  necessary 
to  create  some  body  corporate  capable  of  holding  and  administering  property 
over  a  considerable  period,  while  it  was  gradually  passing  to  the  refugees.  It 
was  obvious  that  the  Greek  Government  must  be  associated  with  this  institu¬ 
tion,  but  that  on  any  large  question  of  policy  advisers  of  the  League  must  be 
decisively  associated  in  the  decision.  It  was  also  obvious  that  in  view  of  the 
magnitude  of  the  task  and  the  political  difficulties  which  might  arise,  it  was 
necessary  to  protect  such  an  institution  so  far  as  possible  from  internal 
political  vicissitudes.  Accordingly  an  autonomous  settlement  commission  was 
set  up  consisting  of  four  members,  two  appointed  by  the  Greek  Government 
and  two  by  the  Council  of  the  League  of  Nations,  the  latter  being  respectively 
Chairman  and  Vice-Chairman  of  the  Commission,  and  the  Chairman  having 
a  casting  vote. 

The  Commission  was  a  legal  person,  ‘‘competent  to  sue  and  be  sued  in  its 
own  name,  to  hold  and  alienate  property  of  all  kinds,  and  generally  to  per¬ 
form  any  acts  which  can  be  performed  by  a  corporation  possessing  full  legal 
personality.’’  It  was  expressly  provided  that  it  should  not  be  “dependent  upon 
any  Greek  executive  or  administrative  authority.”  Its  object  was  “to  promote 
the  establishment  of  refugees  in  productive  work  either  upon  the  land  or 
otherwise  in  Greece.”  It  was  to  hold  in  full  ownership  the  land  provided  by 
the  Greek  Government.  It  could  sell  it  to  the  refugees  or  settle  them  as  ten¬ 
ants.  It  was  to  receive  and  apply  for  settlement  purposes  the  proceeds  of  the 
Settlement  Loan,  but  it  had  nothing  to  do  with  the  Greek  revenues  assigned 
as  a  security  of  the  loan.  These  were  handled  by  an  International  Financial 
Commission  which  had  been  in  existence  in  Greece  for  several  decades,  hav¬ 
ing  been  established  by  certain  governments  after  a  previous  default.  This 
body  had  for  many  years  controlled  the  collection  of  a  large  part  of  the  rev¬ 
enues  of  Greece  applying  them  to  the  interest  on  outstanding  loans  and  then 
paying  the  balance  back  to  the  Greek  Government.  It  need  not  concern  us 
further  here.  It  is  not  a  League  institution  and  its  existence  merely  provided 
a  convenient  mechanism  for  securing  the  service  of  the  Settlement  Loan  in¬ 
stead  of  establishing  the  special  procedure  of  payment  of  assigned  revenues 
into  an  account  in  the  name  of  a  Commissioner  or  Trustees  as  described  in 
other  cases. 

It  was  provided  that  the  Refugee  Settlement  Commission  should  be  dis¬ 
solved  when  in  the  opinion  of  the  Council  of  the  League  of  Nations  “its  serv¬ 
ices  are  no  longer  required,”  subject  to  the  establishment  of  certain  arrange¬ 
ments  for  handing  over  the  assets  of  the  Commission  on  the  completion  of  its 
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work  to  the  International  Financial  Commission.  It  makes  a  report  every 
three  months  to  the  Greek  Government  and  to  the  Council  of  the  League,  and 
the  statutes  of  the  Commission  provide  that  the  Council,  acting  if  need  be  by 
a  majority  vote,  shall  have  the  right  to  “consider  the  reports  of  the  Commis¬ 
sion  and  to  take  such  action  thereon  as  it  may  consider  proper.”  The  Coun¬ 
cil,  “acting  if  need  be  by  a  majority  vote,  may,  at  any  time,  enquire,  by  such 
method  as  it  determines,  into  the  manner  in  which  the  Refugee  Settlement 
Commission  is  discharging  its  functions.” 

Considering  the  many  points  on  which  it  touched  the  internal  political  life 
of  the  country,  and  above  all,  the  constant  political  vicissitudes,  including  the 
establishment  of  a  dictatorship,  to  which  Greece  has  been  exposed  during  the 
Commission’s  tenure,  its  work  has  proceeded  with  astonishing  smoothness  and 
effectiveness.  It  should  be  realised  of  course  that  the  vast  bulk  of  the  work 
has  been  done  entirely  by  a  Greek  staff  of  over  2,000  officials,  and  that  the 
association  of  the  League  has  never  involved  the  association  of  more  than 
three  foreigners  at  any  given  moment.  Probably  the  institution  devised  was 
the  best,  and  indeed  the  only  one  which  could  act  with  sufficient  initiative  and 
despatch  to  deal  efficiently  with  the  needs  of  so  great  and  urgent  a  problem. 

In  connection  with  the  Danzig,  Estonian  and  second  Greek  Financial  Re¬ 
construction  Schemes,  no  Commissioners  were  appointed.  The  association 
of  the  League  was  effected  partly  through  trustees,  and  partly  through  the 
nomination  of  financial  advisers  to  the  Central  Bank.  In  this  connection  it 
must  be  emphasized  that  the  association  of  the  League  does  not  necessarily 
imply  the  appointment  of  any  foreigner  resident  in  the  country.  Thus,  for 
instance,  in  the  case  of  Danzig  the  only  association  of  the  League  was 
through  a  trustee  who,  living  abroad  and  acting  through  the  local  bank  of 
issue,  determined  with  the  Government  the  precise  objects  upon  which  the 
proceeds  of  the  loan  should  be  spent  within  the  general  framework  of  the 
scheme  drawn  up  at  Geneva. 

Indeed,  although  the  League  has  hitherto  usually  accepted  some  responsi¬ 
bility  for  securing  that  a  scheme  is  carried  out,  this  does  not  necessarily  pre¬ 
clude  the  possibility  of  its  giving  advice  only,  without  accepting  such  subse¬ 
quent  responsibility. 

The  next  type  of  association  which  we  have  to  consider  is  that  which  is 
effected  through  financial  advisers.  Such  posts  have  been  created  in  connec¬ 
tion  with  five  schemes,  namely  the  Austrian,  Hungarian,  Bulgarian,  Greek 
and  Estonian  Reconstruction  Schemes.  These  advisers  have  been  appointed 
not  by  the  Council  but  by  the  Government  on  the  nomination  either  of  the 
Commissioner-General  (Austria  and  Hungary)  or  of  the  Council  itself  (Bul¬ 
garia  and  Estonia).  Their  salaries  were  fixed  by  the  Board  of  Directors  in 
agreement  either  with  the  Council  or  the  Commissioner-General.  Each  adviser 
was  required  to  give  an  undertaking  either  directly  to  the  head  of  the  State 
or  in  writing  “to  perform  his  duties  faithfully  in  the  interests  of  the  Bank 
and  in  conformity  with  its  statutes  and  to  preserve  secrecy  with  regard  to 
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the  business  of  the  Bank/’  Provisions  were  inserted  in  the  statutes  of  the 
Bank  and  approved  by  the  Financial  Committee  defining  their  duties  and 
powers.  It  was  there  provided  that  he  should  always  receive  from  the  Presi¬ 
dent,  Manager  and  all  employees  all  assistance  in  their  power,  as  well  as  all 
information  or  documents  which  he  might  require.  Except  in  the  case  of 
Greece,  where  no  formal  powers  were  conferred  on  the  Adviser,  provisions 
for  their  appointment  and  a  statement  of  their  duties  and  limited  rights  were 
included  in  the  Statutes  of  the  Central  Bank,  which  were  drawn  up  by  the 
Financial  Committee  in  agreement  with  the  Government,  presented  by  the 
latter  to  Parliament,  and  ratified  by  it.  In  the  case  of  Austria  and  Hungary 
the  Adviser  had  certain  specific  powers  of  suspension  or  veto  over  decisions 
affecting  certain  determined  points,  and  it  was  provided  that  if  he  was  of 
opinion  that  a  decision  taken  by  the  Board  of  Management  was  contrary  to 
the  statutes,  he  was  entitled  to  carry  that  decision  to  the  Board  of  Directors. 
If  he  thought  that  the  decision  of  the  Board  of  Directors  or  of  a  general 
meeting  of  shareholders  was  contrary  to  the  statutes,  he  could  exercise  a 
suspensive  veto,  and  in  the  absence  of  agreement  between  the  Board  of 
Directors  and  himself  the  matter  was  to  be  settled  finally  by  the  Commis¬ 
sioner-General  of  the  League.  In  the  cases  of  Bulgaria  and  Estonia  no  specific 
powers  of  veto  were  inserted,  and  in  the  general  clause  regarding  differences 
between  the  Adviser  and  the  Board  of  Management,  or  the  Board  of  Di¬ 
rectors  (which  followed  the  general  lines  of  the  Austrian  and  Hungarian 
provisions  as  described  above)  the  final  decision  rested  with  the  President 
of  the  highest  judicial  court  in  the  country. 

These  posts  were  created  for  specified  and  limited  periods  ranging  from 
2  to  3  years,  at  the  end  of  which  all  the  powers  and  duties  of  the  adviser 
ceased  and  his  post  was  automatically  abolished.  But  for  Austria  and  Hun¬ 
gary,  it  was  provided  that  in  the  event  of  League  association  being  renewed, 
an  adviser  to  the  Bank  would  again  be  appointed. 

It  is  not  possible  to  describe  and  analyse  here  in  detail  the  nature  and 
effect  of  the  legal  powers  conferred  by  statutes  upon  advisers.  In  practice 
they  have  never  been  brought  into  play.  They  have  always  been  fully  in¬ 
formed  and  in  a  position  to  advise  upon  every  aspect  of  the  policy  and  activ¬ 
ity  of  the  central  banks  concerned.  They  have  frequently  accompanied  the 
Governor  or  Deputy-Governor  to  Geneva  on  the  occasion  of  the  quarterly 
progress  reports  on  the  work  of  financial  reconstruction,  and  have  thus  come 
closely  in  contact  with  the  Financial  Committee,  to  whom  they  have  commu¬ 
nicated  freely  such  information  as  they  thought  desirable  (consistently  of 
course  with  respect  for  the  secret  transactions  of  the  bank)  and  have,  in  re¬ 
turn,  received  advice.  The  intention  and  effect  of  their  association  with  the 
League,  can  perhaps  be  best  indicated  by  quoting  from  one  of  the  reports  of 
the  Financial  Committee  a  general  statement  of  that  Committee’s  views  as  to 
the  functions  of  a  central  bank  in  a  financial  reconstruction  scheme. 

“The  Committee  confines  itself  to  recalling  in  general  terms  the  main 
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principles  which  have  been  found  valuable  to  secure  the  satisfactory  oper¬ 
ation  of  a  Central  Bank  of  Issue,  on  which  the  responsibility  for  maintaining- 
a  stable  value  of  the  currency  falls.  These  include:  (a)  the  independence  of 
the  Bank,  (b)  the  sole  right  of  note  issue,  (c)  the  limitation  of  the  Bank’s 
operations  to  loan  and  discount  transactions  of  a  short-term  and  self-liquidat¬ 
ing  character,  (d)  the  reduction  of  the  State  debt  to  the  Bank  and  the  well- 
defined  limitation  of  new  advances  to  the  State,  (e)  the  centralisation  of  the 
money  transactions  of  the  State  and  of  State  enterprises  in  the  National 
Bank,  (f)  the  provision  of  adequate  and  appropriate  cover  for  a  unified 
note  issue.” 

The  appointment  of  advisers  and  the  powers  conferred  upon  them  had  no 
other  object  than  to  support  these  principles  by  technical  advice  and  reinforce 
their  translation  into  practice. 

In  the  case  of  Greece,  no  formal  provision  for  the  appointment  of  an 
adviser  was  inserted  in  the  Protocol,  and  no  specific  or  general  provisions  are 
contained  in  the  statutes  of  the  bank.  But  arrangements  were  privately  made 
between  the  Greek  Government  and  the  Financial  Committee  before  the 
latter  recommended  the  financial  stabilisation  scheme,  for  the  appointment 
of  an  adviser  by  the  Bank  of  Issue  on  the  advice  of  the  Committee.  Without 
any  formal  stipulations  beyond  a  private  contract  between  the  individual  sug¬ 
gested  by  the  Financial  Committee  and  the  Bank,  an  adviser  has  in  fact  car¬ 
ried  out  substantially  the  same  functions  as  are  described  above,  and  with 
the  same  intention  and  effect. 

It  will  be  obesrved  that  the  position  of  all  these  advisers  is  essentially 
different  from  that  of  the  Commissioners.  They  are  not,  in  the  first  instance, 
officers  or  servants  of  the  League;  on  the  contrary,  they  were  officers  of  the 
Bank  by  whom  they  were  paid.  Apart  from  giving  advice  their  duties  vis-a- 
vis  the  League  organisations  are  rather  those  of  liaison  officer ;  and,  beyond 
this,  if  the  principles  adopted  by  the  Government  and  the  bank  and  embodied 
in  the  statutes  are  not  being  carried  out,  to  carry  the  points  of  difference 
raised  to  some  arbitral  authority  which  was  in  some  cases  provided  by  the 
League,  but  in  others  by  the  highest  judicial  authority  of  the  country  con¬ 
cerned. 

In  all  cases  except  Greece  where  their  appointment  was  rendered  un-  ® 
necessary  by  the  existence  of  the  International  Financial  Commission,  trustees, 
who  represent  the  interests  of  the  bondholders,  have  been  appointed  by  the 
Council,  whether  acting  in  pursuance  of  a  clause  in  the  Protocol  or,  in  the 
Austrian  scheme,  under  the  General  Bond  negotiated  between  the  Govern¬ 
ment  and  the  issuing  banks.  They  have  usually  been  three  in  number  for  each 
of  the  larger  loans  and  one  or  two  in  the  case  of  smaller  loans.  Usually  one 
or  two  members  of  the  Financial  Committee  have  been  appointed  by  the 
Council  to  act,  sometimes  with  outside  persons.  Trustees  may  be  removed  at 
any  time  by  resolution  of  the  Council,  which  also  has  power  to  appoint  in  its 
discretion  additional  trustees.  Their  remuneration  has  been  fixed  at  100 
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guineas  a  year.  Apart  from  the  minor  or  current  duties  which  fall  upon  them, 
e.g.  in  constituting  reserve  funds,  transmitting  interest  payments  on  due  dates, 
managing  the  assigned  revenues  account  after  the  reconstruction  schemes 
are  concluded,  retaining  the  amounts  necessary  for  the  service  of  the  loan 
and  automatically  reimbursing  the  balance  to  the  government,  and,  in  Danzig 
and  Estonia,  liberating  the  proceeds  of  loans,  the  main  powers  of  the  trus¬ 
tees  arise  if  and  when  a  default  occurs.  As  this  is  the  kind  of  situation  in 
which  international  difficulties  arise  between  borrowing  governments  and 
lending  bondholders  and  their  governments,  it  is  worth  while  examining 
somewhat  closely  how  these  have 'worked  under  the  League  reconstruction 
schemes. 


As  has  already  been  stated  in  connection  with  the  Council’s  powers  (see 
page  50)  if  the  assigned  revenues  fall  below  a  certain  level  the  trustees  are 
empowered  to  call  for  additional  revenues  to  be  assigned,  but  the  Govern¬ 
ment  has  a  right  of  appeal  to  the  Council,  whose  decision  is  final  on  the 
question  of  fact  whether  or  not  the  revenues  have  fallen  below  the  prescribed 
level.  In  the  Hungarian,  Bulgarian  and  Estonian  schemes  the  powers  of  the 
Commissioner-General  to  veto  any  measures  which  would  be  such  as  to  dimin¬ 
ish  the  value  of  the  assigned  revenues  so  as  to  threaten  the  security  of  the 
bondholders  passes  at  the  end  of  the  reconstruction  scheme  and  during  the 
period  of  repayment  of  the  loan  (which  varies  from  18  to  38  years)  to  the 
trustees.  But  the  Government  has  the  right  of  appeal  to  the  Council  against 
any  decision  of  the  trustees  under  this  provision. 

Under  the  Protocols  or  the  General  Bonds  the  trustees  have  had  the 
power,  in  the  event  of  an  actual  default  occurring,  to  make  it  good  out  of  the 
entire  assigned  revenues  (amounting  at  the  time  of  the  issue  of  the  loan  to 
anything  between  two  and  six  times  the  amount  required  for  annual  service). 

It  is  important  to  note  here  that  in  every  case,  the  trustees’  rights  have 
been  carefully  defined  and  limited,  whether  rights  which  exist  before  or 
may  arise  after  default.  In  neither  case  have  they  any  right  approximating 
to  that  of  foreclosure.  They  can  call  on  the  Government  to  take  certain 
specified  acts.  If  the  Government  is  unable,  or  refuses  to  take  these  acts,  the 
trustees  are  not  empowered  to  invoke  the  aid  of  the  Governments  of  the 
bondholders  whom  they  represent.  Their  actions  are  amenable  to  appeal  to 
the  Council  which  has  powers  of  binding  decision  as  the  body  interpreting 
the  Protocols  and  General  Bonds  and  in  virtue  of  special  clauses. 


7.  Approval 
of  Loan 
Conditions 


In  no  event  can  the  trustees  interfere  with  the  internal  administration  of 
the  country  and  themselves  collect  or  administer  revenues.  The  whole  system 
is  such  that  in  the  event  of  default,  the  Governments  of  the  interested  bond¬ 
holders  do  not  become  entitled  to  take  separate  action ;  only  the  authority  of 
the  Council  and  the  use  of  the  League  machinery  is  permitted. 

In  most  of  the  reconstruction  protocols  a  clause  was  inserted,  of  which 
the  following  taken  from  the  1928  Bulgarian  Protocol  is  a  typical  example: 
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The  conditions  of  the  loan,  the  method  of  issue,  the  issue  price, 
the  rate  of  interest,  the  amortisation,  and  the  expenses  of  issue,  of 
negotiation  and  of  delivery  shall  be  submitted  for  approval  on  behalf 
of  the  Financial  Committee  of  the  League  of  Nations  to  a  person  or 
persons  appointed  by  the  Committee  for  this  purpose ;  the  amount  of 
the  annuity  necessary  for  the  service  of  interest  and  amortisatitm  of 
the  loan  shall  likewise  be  so  approved.  He  shall  also  approve  the 
terms  of  reference  to  the  League  of  Nations  in  any  prospectus  of 
the  loan. 

The  necessity  for  such  a  clause  was  suggested  to  the  Financial  Commit¬ 
tee  by  experience  derived  from  the  earlier  loans.  While  the  main  responsibil¬ 
ity  and  the  initiative  for  negotiating  the  loan  fell  on  the  borrowing  Govern¬ 
ment,  its  object  was  to  give  the  Financial  Committee  some  influence  in  ensur¬ 
ing,  solely  in  the  interests  of  the  borrowing  Government  and  of  the  success^ 
of  the  scheme,  that  the  loan  operation  should  conform  to  the  following  con¬ 
ditions  : 

(a)  The  loan  must  be  international  and  floated  on  several  markets,  other¬ 
wise  the  danger  is  accentuated  that  exclusive  national  interests  may  arise. 

(b)  The  issuing  houses  must  be  of  first-class  capacity  and  reputation; 
for  inferior  houses,  though  on  paper  they  may  offer  better  terms,  will  not 
make  the  contribution  which  an  issuing  house  alone  can  make  in  maintaining 
the  credit  of  the  borrowing  country  on  the  markets. 

(c)  The  presumably  somewhat  weakened  position  of  the  borrowing  Gov¬ 
ernment  must  not  be  exploited  in  order  to  procure  for  the  issuing  bankers  or 
the  bondholders  terms  unfair  to  the  Government. 

(d)  There  must  not  be  inserted  in  the  loan  contracts  or  instrument  agreed 
between  the  Government  and  the  bankers  any  provision  which  is  not  in  con¬ 
formity  with  the  Protocols  approved  by  the  Council,  and  in  particular  no 
stipulation  giving  the  bondholders  rights  going  beyond  those  contemplated 
(e.g.,  in  connection  with  the  trustees,  the  treatment  of  assigned  securities)  in 
those  Protocols. 

(e)  Statements  made  in  presenting  the  loan  to  the  public,  e.g.,  in  the 
prospectus,  must  accurately  describe  the  association  of  the  League  with  the 
scheme  and  the  degree  of  responsibility  involved,  so  that  the  potential  sub¬ 
scriber  may  not  be  misled  into  supposing  that  that  responsibility  is  greater  or 
less  than  it  actually  is  in  any  given  case. 

It  will  be  observed  that  behind  the  association  of  the  League  in  approving 
the  conditions  of  issue  of  an  international  loan  lies  a  most  important  prin¬ 
ciple.  It  is  that  once  the  League’s  approval  has  been  given  to  a  loan  operation, 
that  operation  may  not  in  any  way  unfairly  prejudice  the  interests  of  the 
borrowing  Government  or  give  rise  to  the  assertion  of  special  interests. 

In  the  case  of  Austria  and  Hungary  special  committees  were  set  up.  Aus¬ 
tria’s  credit  was  so  weakened  that  no  loan  could  be  floated  unless  it  was  sup¬ 
ported  by  the  guarantees  of  other  Governments.  Accordingly  in  various  per- 
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centages,  nine  Governments  in  fact  agreed  to  guarantee  the  service  of  the 
loan  in  the  event  of  a  default.  Their  representatives  were  formed  into  a 
Committee,  whose  constitution,  powers  and  procedure  were  defined  in  a  pub¬ 
lished  Protocol.  Their  powers  as  regards  the  security  assigned  for  the  service 
of  the  loan,  but  not  of  course  as  regards  the  execution  of  the  scheme,  run  in 
general  parallel  to  those  conferred  upon  the  Commissioner  General ;  and  the 
Committee  had  the  right  to  address  any  observations  or  make  any  representa¬ 
tions  to  the  Commissioner- General  which  it  recognised  to  be  necessary  to 
safeguard  the  interests  of  the  guarantor  Governments. 

In  the  case  of  Hungary,  it  was  provided  in  the  Protocol  that  the  Repara¬ 
tion  Commission  should  be  entitled  to  appoint  a  Committee  with  the  function 
of  watching  ‘That  no  prejudice  is  caused  to  the  rights  of  the  Reparation  Com¬ 
mission.”  The  Committee  was  entitled  to  receive  information  relevant  to  the 
purposes  for  which  it  had  been  created,  to  make  representations  to  the  Com¬ 
missioner  General  and  to  address  such  observations  as  it  might  think  fit  to 
the  Council  of  the  League  of  Nations.  It  had  in  fact  a  watching  brief,  and 
nothing  more. 

On  various  occasions  one  or  other  of  the  Governments  concerned  re¬ 
quested  the  Financial  Committee  to  suggest  and,  in  some  cases  to  nominate, 
experts  to  conduct  enquiries  in  connection  with  special  technical  difficulties 
which  had  arisen  in  the  course  of  the  execution  of  reconstruction  schemes. 
Thus,  for  instance,  well-known  economists,  such  as  M.M.  Layton  and  Rist  in 
the  case  of  Austria,  and  Prof.  Allyn  Young  and  M.  Frere  in  the  case  of 
Hungary,  were  invited  by  the  Commissioner-General  to  report  to  the  Govern¬ 
ment  upon  the  economic  as  distinct  from  the  financial  situation  of  the  coun¬ 
try.  Sir  William  Ackworth  in  Austria  and  M.  Regnault  in  Bulgaria,  reported 
to  the  Austrian  Government  and  the  Commissioner  General  upon  the  situ¬ 
ation  of  the  railways  and  recommended  certain  reforms.  The  Austrian  to¬ 
bacco  monopoly  was  specially  examined  by  an  Italian  expert  and  the  post 
office  administration  by  a  Belgian  expert. 

We  have  now  described  in  some  detail  the  various  forms  which  association 
of  the  League  in  financial  reconstruction  work  has  taken.  Before  passing  on, 
two  general  comments  suggest  themselves : 

(i)  In  the  first  place,  it  will  be  obvious  that  any  estimate  of  the  legal 
rights  exercised  or  the  practical  influence  brought  to  bear  in  each  case  through 
these  various  types  of  official  or  institution  individually  or  collectively  would 
require  a  careful  analysis  of  each  scheme  as  a  whole;  and  this  method  has 
been  deliberately  avoided.  It  is  sufficient  to  remind  the  reader  once  more  that 
the  powers  exercised  by  each  type  of  official  or  institution  have  varied  widely 
according  to  the  requirements  of  the  case  (mainly  determined,  as  has  been 
said,  by  the  degree  of  disorganisation  of  the  country’s  finances)  and  to  illus¬ 
trate  this  by  pointing  a  single  contrast. 

In  the  Austrian  case  where  internal  financial  disorganisation  was  extreme 
and  public  confidence  had  almost  disappeared,  the  full  apparatus  of  League 
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association  was  arranged — a  Commissioner-General  with  wide  though  always 
limited  powers,  a  special  committee  again  with  wide  though  limited  powers 
representing  the  interests  of  the  Guaranteeing  governments,  a  bank  adviser 
with  special  powers  of  veto,  power  for  the  Council  to  renew  the  association 
of  the  League,  the  visit  of  no  less  than  three  formal  delegations,  four  special 
enquiries.  This  presents  one  extreme.  The  other  extreme  is  the  Greek  Finan¬ 
cial  Stabilisation  Scheme.  This  was  devised  for  a  country  the  credit  of  which 
was  in  comparison  sound,  with  very  little  financial  disorganisation,  with  a 
budget  almost  balanced  and  only  some  treasury  arrears  to  pay  off,  and  whose 
problem  really  came  down  to  a  reform  of  the  central  bank  and  a  stabilisation 
of  the  currency.  In  this  case,  therefore,  we  find  no  Commissioner-General, 
an  attenuated  trusteeship  operating  through  a  mechanism  already  existing,  no 
delegation,  no  special  enquiries,  the  whole  plan  based  merely  on  a  semi-private 
and  informal  visit  of  members  of  the  Secretariat,  the  appointment  of  an 
adviser  to  the  bank,  with  no  specified  powers  under  an  informal  agreement 
with  the  Financial  Committee. 

All  the  other  major  schemes  may  be  said  to  fall  between  these  two  ex¬ 
tremes,  and  there  is  no  case  which  does  not  present  various  adjustments  and 
adaptations  to  suit  special  requirements. 

(ii)  But,  secondly,  whatever  these  variations  the  aim  in  every  case  has 
been  to  make  the  association  of  the  League  such  that  it  would  affect  as  little 
as  possible  the  normal  powers  of  governments  and  administration;  that  it 
should  last  as  short  a  time  as  possible ;  that  it  should  run  the  minimum  risk 
of  creating  friction;  that  so  far  as  possible  the  rights  and  duties  of  officials 
and  institutions  should  be  limited  strictly  to  the  degree  necessary  for  the  suc¬ 
cessful  execution  of  the  task  assigned  to  each ;  that  special  and  national  inter¬ 
ests  should  so  far  as  possible  be  excluded,  and  that  in  execution  as  in  inten¬ 
tion  the  plan  should  be  a  piece  of  international  work  carried  out  in  the  first 
instance  in  the  interest  of  one  State  Member  of  the  League  whose  future  had 
become  a  matter  of  common  concern. 

V.  on  poIvITicae  standing 

These  considerations  lead  naturally  to  the  question — often  asked  and  some 
times  warmly  debated — how  far  the  association  of  the  League  has  affected 
the  sovereignty,  autonomy  or,  more  simply,  the  independence  of  a  State,  or 
(a  different  matter)  the  freedom  of  action  of  a  Government,  or  (again  a 
different  matter)  how  far  it  has  operated  to  suspend  the  normal  action  of  a 
parliamentary  system. 

It  would  take  us  too  far  to  analyse  from  the  angle  of  international  law 
or  of  the  municipal  constitutional  laws  involved,  the  legal  aspects  of  this 
question  in  the  light  of  historical  precedents.  Nor,  for  reasons  which  will 
appear  later,  is  the  legal  approach  to  this  question  entirely  appropriate.  The 
following  notes  are  an  attempt  not  to  answer  it  but  to  set  forth  some  of  the 
considerations  in  the  light  of  which  a  judgment  can  be  formed. 
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(i)  The  signature  by  a  government  of  one  of  the  financial  protocols  con¬ 
taining  its  undertakings  is  of  course  freely  given ;  together  with  its  ratifica¬ 
tion  by  parliament  in  accordance  with  domestic  constitutional  law  it  is  a  free 
act  of  sovereignty.  Moreover  the  League  organs  have  attempted  to  ensure 
that  the  acceptance  of  each  plan  and  of  the  association  of  the  League  with 
it  should  be  so  far  as  possible  a  national  act. 

(ii)  Thus  it  may  be  said  that  the  mere  signature  and  ratification  of  a 
financial  protocol  has  no  more  legally  impaired  its  sovereignty  and  independ¬ 
ence  than  has  the  signature  of  any  other  international  engagement  freely 
entered  into. 

(iii)  But,  it  may  be  said,  this  is  not  merely  a  question  of  the  signature 
of  a  contract  but  of  what  is  contained  in  that  contract,  of  what  rights  are 
“signed  away”  thereby.  Let  us  analyse  the  position  from  this  point  of  view. 
It  is  clear,  in  the  first  place,  that  the  countries  concerned  have  of  course  re¬ 
tained  ordinary  attributes  of  a  sovereign  State,  e.g.,  their  general  treaty-mak¬ 
ing  powers,  the  jurisdiction  of  their  courts.  Their  situation  is,  for  instance, 
fundamentally  different  from  that  of  Egypt  at  the  present  time  in  relation  to 
Great  Britain.  But  it  may  be  said  in  the  case  of  Austria  and  Hungary  at 
least,  there  must  have  been  some  special  element  or  it  would  not  have  been 
legally  necessary  in  Austria  to  alter  the  existing  constitution  and  in  both 
countries  politically  necessary  to  create  a  special  parliamentary  committee  to 
advise  the  Government  in  exercising  its  full  powers.  This,  however,  was  a 
measure  which  in  no  sense  limited  the  independence  of  the  State  in  relation  to 
other  countries.  It  was  directed  to  creating  an  internal  political  organisation 
rendered  necessary  by  the  fact  that  the  rule  of  parliament  was  suspended  foi 
a  period  and  only  in  certain  limited  respects  by  the  free  consent  of  that  par¬ 
liament  itself  in  order  to  place  the  Government  of  the  country  in  a  position 
to  carry  out  the  reform  scheme. 

(iv)  It  is  impossible  to  judge  this  question  without  taking  into  account 
both  the  nature  of  the  League  of  Nations  and  the  manner  in  which  its  asso¬ 
ciation  has  been  carried  out.  It  has  already  been  shown  that,  in  so  far  as  by 
that  association  the  Government  has  undertaken  to  accept  that  certain  rights 
and  duties  shall  be  conferred  on  individuals  and  organisations  and  that  they 
shall  perform  certain  acts,  those  rights  and  duties  are  limited  in  practice  as 
regards  their  duration,  subject  only  to  certain  provisions  in  certain  cases  for 
the  renewal  of  the  association  of  the  League;  in  character  since  they  were 
exercised  strictly  within  the  limits  of  a  programme  freely  accepted  by  gov¬ 
ernment  and  parliament;  and  limited  in  practical  extent  since  the  mechanism 
was  so  devised  that  very  few  persons  (never  more  than  five  or  six  in  number) 
were  present  in  the  country.  And  the  whole  system  has  worked  so  smoothly 
that  not  a  single  one  of  the  officials  or  organisations  described  has  ever  had 
to  use  a  single  one  of  the  powers  of  veto  or  interference  conferred  upon  it. 

(v)  And  if  certain  safeguards  have  been  included  which  temporarily 
and  to  an  extent  strictly  defined  have  limited  government  action  in  certain 
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respects,  there  have  also  been  inherent  in  the  whole  system  counterbalancing 
safeguards  which  positively  and  definitely  protect  the  independence  of  the 
country  concerned.  The  sole  object  of  each  scheme  was  to  restore  or  con¬ 
tribute  to  the  restoration  of  the  independence  of  the  country. 

(vi)  It  is  important  in  judging  this  matter  to  put  to  oneself  the  question 
— ‘‘What  would  probably  have  happened  if  countries  concerned  had  not  come 
to  the  League?”  It  is  possible  that  the  bankers  would  have  imposed  condi¬ 
tions  or  asserted  paper  rights  going  (in  any  case  in  the  event  of  default) 
beyond  those  included  in  the  League  schemes,  and  only  differing  from  the 
latter  in  that  in  the  event  of  default  they  would  have  been  more  difficult  to 
enforce ;  and  the  loans  would  have  been  more  expensive.  The  real  difference 
would  be  that  under  such  a  contract  a  government  can  perhaps  more  easily 
repudiate  its  obligations  than  under  the  League  system.  But  in  the  interests 
of  all  it  is  desirable  that  contracts  should  be  such  that  they  run  the  minimum 
risk  of  being  repudiated.  And  here  it  becomes  relevant  to  consider  what  some¬ 
times  happens  when  loans  based  on  ill-considered  plans  are  negotiated  directly 
between  governments  and  private  lenders.  (It  is  not  suggested  of  course  that 
all  or  most  directly  negotiated  plans  fall  into  this  category.) 

The  plan  in  such  a  case  has  not  been  prepared  on  either  side,  on  an  impar¬ 
tial  prudent  basis  designed  to  attain  the  permanent  restoration  of  the  coun¬ 
tries’  finances.  On  the  one  side  the  banker  wishes  to  get  the  highest  interest 
and  the  maximum  security.  The  Government  requires  money  at  once  to  get 
it  over  its  immediate  difficulties.  Such  a  plan  is  more  likely  to  break  down. 
The  Government  is  again  in  difficulties.  It  defaults.  One  of  two  things  hap¬ 
pen.  It  repudiates  its  obligations  and  bondholders  lose  money.  Or  else  the 
bondholders  and  bankers  move  their  Government  to  intervene  by  force  and 
extract  payment  or  step  in  and  administer  the  finances  of  the  country.  Such 
things  have  happened  constantly  in  the  Balkans,  the  Middle  East,  South 
America,  and  the  Far  EAst.  Either  event  is  clearly  regrettable.  The  plan 
should  be  so  prudently  prepared  that  it  will  not  break  down,  that  it  can  and 
will  be  carried  out,  and  that  thereafter  a  country  is  completely  independent. 
It  should  be  such  that  if  by  any  chance  it  does  break  down  while  obligations 
are  outstanding,  there  is  no  use  of  force,  no  foreclosure,  no  right  acquired 
morally  or  legally  by  any  individual  government  to  step  in  in  the  interest  of 
its  nationals,  but  only  the  resumption  of  a  mechanism  which  will  again  restore 
the  country  to  a  situation  in  which  it  can  resume  its  obligations — first  in  its 
own  interest,  then  in  the  interest  of  its  creditors,  but  above  all  in  the  interest 
of  the  international  society.  To  create  such  conditions  has  been  the  aim  of 
the  League  plans  and  the  end  to  which  all  its  methods  have  been  adapted. 

(vii)  Moreover  behind  the  association  of  the  League  there  lies  a  deep- 
seated  principle.  Financial  reconstruction  and  the  international  lending  in¬ 
volved  should  not  be  regarded  as  being  primarily  a  means  of  procuring  a  high 
interest  and  security  for  bondholders.  The  desire  to  obtain  such  interest  is 
one,  but  only  one,  of  the  factors  which  come  into  play.  It  is  action  which,  in 
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the  first  place,  should  be  directed  to  the  interest  of  the  country  concerned. 
But  it  is  not  only  the  concern  of  that  country  or  its  government.  By  reason 
of  the  League’s  existence  and  by  virtue  of  its  methods  financial  reconstruc¬ 
tion  becomes  a  common  task  carried  out  in  the  interests  not  of  one  country 
but  of  the  order  and  peace  of  the  society  of  States. 

(viii)  The  existence,  constitution  and  methods  of  the  League  have  cre¬ 
ated  a  new  situation  in  which  a  legal  approach  on  classical  lines  to  this  ques¬ 
tion  of  independence  is  invalidated.  This  has  been  explained  by  a  well-known 
authority  on  international  relations* — himself  a  lawyer — and  we  cannot  do 
better  than  sum  up  this  part  of  our  study  by  quoting  his  words : 

“What  effect  does  the  international  financial  assistance  which  we  have 
been  considering  produce  on  the  political  standing  of  a  State?  ...  It  is  in¬ 
disputable  that  the  economic  solidarity  of  the  modern  world  has  been  empha¬ 
sised  in  connection  not  only  with  Austria  and  Hungary,  but  also  with  Greece 
and  Bulgaria,  by  the  events  which  we  have  briefly  reviewed.  For  it  is  the 
fact  of  international  economic  interdependence  which  invites,  or  rather  neces¬ 
sitates,  international  financial  aid.  In  the  case  of  the  countries  to  whom  loans 
have  been  granted  under  the  auspices  of  the  League,  events  have  translated 
this  interdependence  into  political  arrangements,  so  made  it  visible  and  even 
conspicuous  to  the  most  casual  observer.  .  . 

“It  is  the  intervention  of  the  League  which  has  given  to  all  these  arrange¬ 
ments  their  main  interest  for  the  international  lawyer  and  to  the  student  of 
international  relations.  Guaranteed  foreign  loans,  and  still  more  foreign 
loans  without  external  guarantee,  are  no  novelty  in  international  affairs,  nor 
is  it  a  novelty  that  creditors  of  nations  should  be  given  a  security  on  national 
assets  and  control  over  their  administration.  What  is  new  is  the  recognition 
that  arrangements  of  this  kind  may  be  put  under  the  authority  of  an  organ¬ 
isation  representative,  in  aspiration  at  least,  of  all  the  nations  of  the  world 
which  have  attained  to  any  civilisation,  and  that  a  central  body,  acting,  it  is 
true,  by  persuasion  rather  than  by  force,  may  discharge  in  the  community  of 
nations  administrative  functions  not  wholly  unlike  those  which  in  a  national 
community  are  frequently  committed  to  an  administrative  tribunal.  .  .  . 

“In  fact,  what  the  governing  forces  of  the  League  of  Nations  did,  pro¬ 
ceeded  necessarily  and  inevitably  as  a  normal  development  of  the  international 
situation  .... 

“In  these  matters  we  are  studying  contemporary  facts.  We  have  little  or 
no  occasion  to  refer  to  authorities,  whether  classical  or  contemporary,  of 
international  law ;  we  work  a  posteriori;  we  look  at  things  that  come  out  from 
the  workshop  and  not  from  the  study;  we  observe  what  is  passing  in  the 
world  and  see,  and,  if  we  can,  register  the  development,  the  evolution,  of  the 
rules  which  modern  conditions  now  impose  upon  the  relations  of  States.  This 
evolution,  this  development — let  us  be  free  from  any  illusions  on  this  point — 

*  Chapters  on  current  international  law  and  the  League  of  Nations  by  Sir  John  Fischer  Williams, 
K.  C.,  Longmans,  Green  &  Co.,  London,  1929,  pp.  407-411. 
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is  not  primarily  the  work  of  international  jurists  as  such,  but  of  statesmen 
and  financiers  who  are  seeking  the  practical  solutions  of  the  problems  of  the 
present  day. 

“Two  principal  tendencies  may  be  observed.  On  the  one  hand  financiers 
with  a  sound  and  practical  realism  instinctively  assimilate  the  business  which 
they  do  with  States  to  the  business  which  they  do  with  individuals.  On  the 
other  hand,  a  somewhat  sensitive  public  opinion  in  a  reaction — which  might 
sometimes  be  called  emotional — against  the  underlying  facts  of  the  situation, 
has  a  tendency  to  revolt  against  a  procedure  which  might  be  represented  as 
affecting  the  independent  character  and  the  historical  memories  of  a  State. 
It  would,  perhaps,  have  been  impossible  to  reconcile  these  two  tendencies, 
if  the  same  crisis  in  which  the  difficulty  arose  had  not  also  given  birth  to  a 
new  international  organism  which  proved  capable  of  meeting  contemporary 
and  related  necessities.  Under  the  influence  of  this  organism  the  human  race 
is  gradually  developing  a  new  financial  and  international  technique,  and  we 
are  seeing — or  perhaps  it  would  be  more  accurate  to  say  we  shall  see — the 
establishment  of  the  appropriate  legal  rules.’’ 

VI.  CONCLUDING  NOTL 

In  setting  out  the  above  considerations,  the  kind  of  case  which  has  in¬ 
volved  the  most  responsibility  for  the  League,  i.e.,  Austria  and  Hungary,  has 
been  kept  in  mind.  It  is  necessary  to  emphasise  again  in  conclusion  that  the 
degree  of  responsibility  varies  indefinitely  with  the  case.  There  have  been 
some  cases  in  which  the  association  of  the  League  has  been  of  a  very  slight 
character ;  and  the  League  might  even,  if  its  constituent  member  States  so 
decide,  give  “advice”  only  to  a  country  on  its  request  and  in  an  appropriate 
instance,  without  accepting  responsibility  for  the  action  subsequently  taken. 

It  has  been  thought  well  to  add  this  remark  in  case  it  should  be  inferred 
from  specific  instances  of  past  action,  that  action  in  future  cases  must  be 
limited  to  these  precedents.  The  object  of  this  memorandum  is  however  not 
in  any  way  to  forecast  the  future  but  only  to  record  and  analyse  past  experi¬ 
ence.  In  this  connection  the  comments  made  by  Sir  Arthur  Salter  at  the  end 
of  his  general  survey  of  the  Austrian  Reconstruction  Scheme*  still  hold  good : 

“One  other  misunderstanding  needs  removing.  This  similarity  in  the  two 
principal  pieces  of  financial  work  undertaken  by  the  League  has  sometimes 
suggested  that  the  particular  system  of  control  adopted  in  Austria  and  in 
Hungary  is  the  League  system,  necessarily  applicable  in  all  cases  in  which 
League  assistance  is  asked.  This  is  an  unwarranted  conclusion  from  two  in¬ 
stances.  The  particular  system  then  applied  was  chosen  because  it  was  con¬ 
sidered  appropriate  to  the  particular  conditions  of  these  two  problems.  In 
fact,  however,  the  League  has  associated  its  credit  with  a  loan  for  economic 
development  of  a  constructive  character  for  Danzig  on  conditions  which 


*  “The  Financial  Reconstruction  of  Austria:  General  Survey  and  Principal  Documents.”  Publl 
cation  of  the  League  of  Nations.  Geneva.  1926. 
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secure  only  the  expenditure  of  the  money  upon  the  agreed  objects  with  the 
possibility  of  an  accounting  control  of  the  securities  of  the  loan.  It  has  given 
financial  advice  to  Estonia  without  instituting  any  kind  of  control.  The  Greek 
and  Bulgarian  refugee  loans,  again,  are  associated  with  a  control  of  expendi¬ 
ture  and  of  assigned  revenues  without  any  control  of  the  general  State 
finances.  The  conditions  must  necessarily  vary  with  the  character  and  circum¬ 
stances  of  the  particular  problem.  The  methods  hitherto  adopted  constitute 
only  the  guiding  experience,  not  a  binding  precedent,  for  any  new  case  that 
may  present  itself.” 
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SELECT  BIBLIOGRAPHY  OF  LEAGUE  DOCUMENTS  RELATING  TO  THE 
WORK  OF  THE  ECONOMIC  AND  FINANCIAL  SECTION 

1.  Reiports  op  THp  Financial  Committpp  to  thp  Council 

Price 

Report  to  the  Council  by  the  Finance  Section  of  the  Provisional  Eco¬ 
nomic  and  Financial  Committee  on  its  Session  held  in  Geneva  from  July 


6th  to  9th,  1922.  (French  and  English  texts.)  (C.42L1922.II) .  8d.  $0.15 

Provisional  Economic  and  Financial  Committee:  Report  to  the  Council 
upon  the  Session  at  Geneva,  September  192A  (French  and  English  texts.) 

(C.652. 1922.11)  . .  1/3  $0.30 

Report  to  the  Council  on  its  Tenth  Session,  held  at  Geneva  from  June  21st  to 

June  24th,  1923.  (A.12.1923.H) .  3d.  $0.05 

Report  to  the  Council  on  the  Seventeenth  Session  of  the  Committee,  held  at 

Geneva  from  February  6th  to  12th,  1925.  (C.100.1925.H) .  4d.  $0.10 

Report  to  the  Council  by  the  Financial  Committee  on  the  Work  of  the 
Eighteenth  Session  held  at  Geneva  from  June  4th  to  8th,  1925,  and  Reso¬ 
lutions  of  the  Council  of  the  League  of  Nations,  June,  1925.  (C.335  (1). 

M.116.1925.II)  . . . . . .  4d.  $0.10 

Report  to  the  Council  on  the  Work  of  the  Nineteenth  Session  of  the  Com¬ 
mittee  held  at  Geneva  from  September  2nd  to  9th,  1925,  and  Resolutions 

by  the  Council  at  its  Thirty-fifth  Session.  (A.67.1925.H) .  4d.  $0.10 

Report  to  the  Council  on  the  Work  of  the  Twentieth  Session  of  the  Commit¬ 
tee  held  at  Geneva  from  December  3rd  to  8th,  1925,  and  Resolutions 
adopted  by  the  Council  at  its  Thirty-seventh  Session.  (C.803.M.279.1925. 

II)  . - . - . - .  3d.  $0.05 

Report  to  the  Council  on  the  Work  of  the  Twenty-first  Session  of  the  Com¬ 
mittee  held  at  Geneva  from  March  5th  to  8th,  1926.  (C.155.M.70.1926. 

11.9)  . ^ . . .  3d.  $0.05 

Report  to  the  Council  on  the  Work  of  the  Twenty-second  Session  of  the 
Committee  held  at  Geneva  from  June  3rd  to  9th,  1926,  and  Resolutions 
adopted  by  the  Council  at  its  Fortieth  Session.  (C. 359.M. 127.1926.11.21 ) ..  5d.  $0.10 
Report  to  the  Council  on  the  Work  of  the  Twenty-third  Session  (special) 
of  the  Committee  held  in  London  from  July  19th  to  23rd,  1926.  (C.437. 

M.167.1926.H.29)  . .  9d.  $0.20 

Report  to  the  Council  on  the  Work  of  the  Twenty-fourth  Session  of  the 
Committee  held  in  Geneva  from  September  2nd  to  9th,  1926,  and  Resolu¬ 
tions  adopted  by  the  Council  at  its  Forty-first  and  Forty-second  Sessions. 

(A.58.1926.II.36)  . . .  8d.  $0.15 

Report  to  the  Council  on  the  Work  of  the  Twenty-fifth  Session  of  the  Com¬ 
mittee  held  in  Geneva  from  December  2nd  to  8th,  1926,  and  Resolutions 
adopted  by  the  Council  at  its  Forty-third  Session.  (C.723.M.266.1926. 

11.65)  . . . . . - .  8d.  $0.15 

Report  to  the  Council  on  the  Work  of  the  Twenty-sixth  Session  of  the  Com¬ 
mittee  held  in  Geneva  from  March  2nd  to  9th,  1927,  and  Resolutions 
adopted  by  the  Council  at  its  Forty-fourth  Session.  (C.152.M.44.1927. 

11.22)  . - .  5d.  $0.10 

Report  to  the  Council  on  the  Work  of  the  Twenty-seventh  Session  of  the 
Committee,  held  in  Geneva  from  June  8th  to  14th,  1927,  and  Resolutions 
adopted  by  the  Council  at  its  Forty-fifth  Session.  (C.336.M. 110.1927.11. 51)  4d.  $0.08 

Report  to  the  Council  on  the  Work  of  the  Twenty-eighth  Session  of  the 
Committee,  held  in  Geneva  from  September  1st  to  7th,  1927.  (A. 53. 

1927.11.56)  .  1/3  $0.30 

2.  Financial  Reconstruction  of  Austria 

Financial  Reconstitution  of  Austria:  Report  of  the  Financial  Commit¬ 
tee  of  the  Council  with  Relevant  Papers  (1921) .  5/-  $1.00 

The  Documentary  History  of  the  Problem  up  to  1921. 
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The:  Restoration  oe  Austria:  Agreements  arranged  by  the  League  of  Na¬ 
tions  and  signed  at  Geneva  on  October  4th,  1922,  with  the  relevant  docu¬ 
ments  and  public  statements.  (C.716.M.428.1922) . . 

Supplements  to  the  Monthly  Summary  oe  the  League  oe  Nations: 
Financial  Reconstruction  oe  Austria: 

October,  1922  . 

March,  1923  . . 

These  publications  contain  a  full  account,  supplemented  by  the  texts  of  all 
the  important  documents,  reports,  protocols,  etc.,  of  the  League’s  scheme 
for  the  reconstruction  of  Austria  and  its  progress  up  to  February,  1923. 
Report  by  the  Provisional  Delegation  oe  the  League  oe  Nations  at 
Vienna,  submitted  to  the  Council  on  February  1st,  1923  (containing 

Summary  of  Position  on  December  15th,  1922) . 

Monthly  Reports  by  the  CommissionEr-GenEral  oe  the  League  oe  Na¬ 
tions  eor  Austria: 

First  Report.  (Period:  December  15th,  1922-January  15th,  1923.)  (C.41. 
1923)  . 

Second  Report.  (Period:  January  15th-February  15th,  1923.)  (C. 174.1923) 

Third  Report.  (Period:  February  15th-March  15th,  1923)  (included  in  the 
document:  Austria,  Progress  in  the  Financial  Reconstruction.)  (C.360. 
M.161.1923.II)  . . . 

Fourth  Report.  (Period:  March  15th- April  15th,  1923.)  (C.367.1923.II) . 

Fieth  Report.  (Period:  April  15th-May  15th,  1923.)  (C.384.1923.II) . 

Sixth  Report.  (Period:  May  15th-June  15th,  1923.)  (C.477.1923.II) . 

Seventh  Report.  (Period:  June  15th-July  15th,  1923.)  (C.521.1923.II) . 

Eighth  Report.  (Period:  July  15th-August  15th,  1923.)  (C.567.1923.II) . 

Ninth  Report.  (Period:  August  15th-September  15th,  1923.)  (C.666. 1923.11) 
Tenth  Report.  (Period:  September  15th-October  15th,  1923.)  (C.702.1923. 

11)  . - . 

Eleventh  Report.  (Period:  October  15th-November  15th,  1923.)  (C.735. 

1923.11)  . 

TwEleth  Report.  (Period:  November  15th-December  I5th,  1923.)  (C.13. 

1924.11)  . : . 

Thirteenth  Report.  (Period:  December  15th,  1923-January  15th,  1924.) 

(C.72.1924.II)  . 

Fourteenth  Report.  (Period:  January  15th-February  15th,  1924.)  (C.79. 

1924.11)  . 

FiETEEnth  Report.  (Period:  February  15th-March  15th,  1924.)  (C. 176.1924. 

II)  . . : . 

Sixteenth  Report.  (Period:  March  15th-April  15th,  1924.)  (C.205. 1924.11) 
Seventeenth  Report.  (Period:  April  15th-May  I5th,  1924.)  (C.248. 1924.1 1) 
Eighteenth  Report.  (Period:  May  15th-June  15th,  1924.)  (C.342.1924.II).. 
Nineteenth  Report.  (Period:  June  15th-July  15th,  1924.)  (C.398.1924.II).... 
Twentieth  Report.  (Period:  July  15th-August  15th,  1924.)  (C.482. 1924.11) 
Twenty-eirst  Report.  (Period:  August  15th- September  15th,  1924.)  (C.564. 

1924.11)  . 

Twenty-second  Report.  (Period:  September  15th-October  15th,  1924.)  (C. 

612.1924.11)  . 

Twenty-third  Report.  (Period:  October  15th-November  15th,  1924.)  (C. 

701.1924.11)  . 

TwEnty-eourth  Report.  (Period :  November  I5th-December  15th,  1924.) 

(C.771.1924.II)  . . . 

Twenty-eieth  Report.  (Period:  December  15th,  1924-January  15th,  1925.) 

(C.30.1925.II)  . 

Twenty-sixth  Report.  (Period:  January  15th-February  15th,  1925.)  (C.102. 

1925.11)  . . . 

Twenty-seventh  Report.  (Period:  February  15th-March  15th,  1925.)  (C. 

215.1925.11)  . 


Price 


2/6 

$0.50 

6d. 

$0.10 

6d. 

$0.10 

6d. 

$0.15 

1/3 

$0.30 

1/6 

$0.35 

2/- 

$0.50 

1/3 

$0.30 

1/3 

$0.30 

2/- 

$0.40 

9d. 

$0.20 

9d. 

$0.20 

1/- 

$0.25 

v- 

$0.25 

1/6 

$0.40 

1/6 

$0.40 

1/- 

$0.25 

1/- 

$0.25 

1/- 

$0.25 

9d. 

$0.15 

9d. 

$0.15 

9d. 

$0.15 

9d. 

$0.15 

9d. 

$0.15 

9d. 

$0.15 

v- 

$0.20 

9d. 

$0.15 

v- 

$0.20 

9d. 

$0.15 

9d. 

$0.15 

9d. 

$0.15 
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Twenty-kighth  Report.  (Period:  March  15th-April  15th,  1925.)  (C.250. 

1925.11)  . 

Twenty-ninth  Report.  (Period:  April  15th-May  15th,  1925.)  (C.  285.1925. 

ID  . 

Thirtieth  Report.  (Period:  May  15th-June  15th,  1925.)  (C.383.1925.n) . 

Thirty-Eirst  Report.  (Period:  June  15th-July  15th,  1925.)  (C.411.1925.n) 
Thirty-second  Report.  (Period:  July  15th-August  15th,  1925.)  (C.455.1925. 
II)  . 

Thirty-third  Report.  (Period:  August  15th-September  15th,  1925.)  (C.603. 

1925.11)  . , . 

Thirty-fourth  Report.  (Period:  September  15th-October  15th,  1925.)  (C. 

642.1925.11)  . 

Thirty-fifth  Report.  (Period:  October  15th-November  15th,  1925.)  (C. 

716.1925.n)  . 

Thirty-sixth  Report.  (Period:  November  15th-December  15th,  1925.)  (C. 

832.1925.11)  . . 

Thirty-seventh  Report.  (Period:  December  15th,  1925-January  15th,  1926.) 

(C.23.1926.II.3)  . 

Thirty-eighth  Report.  (Period:  January  15th-February  15th,  1926.)  (C. 

109.1926.II.5)  . 

Thirty-ninth  Report.  (Period:  February  15th-March  15th,  1926.)  (C.218. 

1926.11.11)  . 

Fortieth  Report.  (Period:  March  15th-April  15th,  1926.)  (C.275. 1926.11. 14) 
Forty-first  Report.  (Period:  April  15th-May  15th,  1926.)  (C.307.1926.II.17) 
Forty-second  Report.  (Period:  May  15th- June  15th,  1926.)  (C.412.192d 

11.26)  . 

Index  to  the  42  Reports  by  the  Commissioner-General  of  the  League  of  Na¬ 
tions  for  Austria.  (December,  1922  to  June,  1926.)  (C.26.1927.II.5) . 

Report  on  the  Reconstruction  of  the  Austrian  State  Railways,  by  Sir 
William  Acworth,  K.C.S.I.,  assisted  by  Dr.  Robert  Herold,  submitted  to 
Dr.  A.  R.  Zimmermann,  Commissioner-General  for  Austria  of  the 

League  of  Nations.  (C.63kM.238.1923.II) . 

Financial  Reconstruction  of  Austria:  Agreement  approved  by  the  Coun¬ 
cil  of  the  League  of  Nations  on  September  16th,  1924  (with  the  previous 

relevant  documents).  (F.186) . 

The  Economic  Situation  of  Austria:  Report  presented  to  the  Council  of 
the  League  of  Nations  by  W.  T.  Layton,  C.H.,  and  Charles  Rist.  (C.440 

(1).M.162(1). 1925.11)  . 

Dates  and  Conditions  of  Termination  of  Control:  Resolution  adopted 
by  the  Council  of  the  League  of  Nations  on  September  10th,  1925  (with 

the  relevant  documents  and  public  statements).  (C.541.1925.II) . 

Report  of  the  Second  Committee  to  the  Assembly.  Rapporteur:  H.  E.  M. 

Michelet,  Delegate  for  Norway.  (A.78. 1925.11) . 

Financial  Reconstruction  of  Austria:  Resolution  adopted  by  the  Assem¬ 
bly  at  its  Meeting  held  on  September  24th,  1926  (afternoon),  (adopted 
on  the  proposal  of  the  Second  Committee).  (French  and  English  texts.) 

(A.116.1926.II.48)  . . 

Financial  Reconstruction  of  Austria:  Report  submitted  by  the  Second 
Committee  to  the  Assembly.  (Rapporteur:  M.  Strasburger,  Delegate  for 

Poland.)  (A.82.1926.II.41) . 

Arrangements  Consequent  upon  the  Approaching  Limitation  and  Ter¬ 
mination  OF  the  Commissioner-General's  Control:  Economic  Recom¬ 
mendations. — Resolution  adopted  by  the  Council  of  the  League  of  Na¬ 
tions  on  December  9th,  1925  (with  the  relevant  documents  and  public 

statements).  (C.797.1925.n)  . . . 

Financial  Reconstruction  of  Austria:  Termination  of  the  Functions  of 
the  Commissioner-General.  (C.385. 1926.11.22) . 


Price 


1/- 

$0.20 

9d. 

$0.15 

9d. 

$0.15 

9d. 

$0.15 

9d. 

$0.15 

1/- 

$0.25 

9d. 

$0.15 

9d. 

$0.15 

9d. 

$0.15 

9d. 

$0.15 

9d. 

$0.15 

9d. 

$0.15 

9d. 

$0.15 

8d. 

$0.15 

9d. 

$0.20 

9d. 

$0.20 

21- 

$0.50 

6d. 

$0.15 

6/- 

$1.50 

4d. 

$0.10 

Id. 

$0.02 

Id. 

$0.02 

Id. 

$0.02 

6d. 

$0.15 

4d. 

$0.10 
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Price 

The  Financiae  Reconstruction  oe  Austria:  General  Survey  and  Prin¬ 
cipal  Documents.  (C.568.M.232.1926.II.30) .  4/-  $1.00 

Financial  Reconstruction  of  Austria.  {Pamphlet  prepared  by  the  Information  Section, 
see  page  158) 

3.  Financiae  Reconstruction  oe  Hungary 

SuppeEmEnt  to  the  Monthly  Summary  oe  the  League  oe  Nations. 

(May  1924) :  Financial  Reconstruction  oe  Hungary  .  6d.  $0.10 

This  Supplement  contains  a  set  of  public  documents  showing  the  preparation  of  the 
Scheme  for  the  Financial  Reconstruction  of  Hungary  up  to  the  moment  when  it 
came  into  force.  It  contains  the  report  of  the  Financial  Committee,  on  which  this 
plan  was  based,  the  Council  Resolutions,  the  two  Protocols  comprising  the  Scheme, 
and  the  Report  of  the  provisional  Delegation  of  the  Council,  which  lays  down  the 
steps  to  be  taken,  with  the  Hungarian  Government’s  Consent,  to  balance  the  budget. 


Agreements  drawn  up  by  the  League  of  Nations  and  signed  at  Geneva  on 
March  Nth,  1924,  together  with  the  documents  and  public  declarations 
relating  thereto.  (C.185.M. 53. 1924.11) .  1/6  $0.40 

Monthly  Reports  by  the  Commissioner-General  oe  the  League  oe 
Nations  eor  Hungary: 

First  Report.  (May  1st  to  31st,  1924).  (C.250.1924.H) .  4d.  $0.10 

Second  Report.  (June  1st  to  30th,  1924).  (C.351. 1924.11) .  4d.  $0.10 

Third  Report.  (July  1st  to  31st,  1924).  (C.401. 1924.11) .  4d.  $0.10 

Fourth  Report.  (August  1st  to  31st,  1924).  (C.548.1924.H) .  4d.  $0.10 

Fieth  Report  (September  1st  to  30th,  1924).  (C. 585. 1924.11) .  4d.  $0.10 

Sixth  Report.  (October  1st  to  31st,  1924).  (C.616.1924.H) .  4d.  $0.10 

Seventh  Report.  (November  1st  to  30th,  1924).  (C. 762.1924.11) .  4d.  $0.10 

Eighth  Report.  (December  1st  to  31st,  1924).  (C.l.  1925.11) .  4d.  $0.10 

Ninth  Report.  (January  1st  to  31st,  1925).  (C.83.1925.H) . 4d.  $0.10 

Tenth  Report.  (February  1st  to  28th,  1925).  (C.205.1925.H) .  4d.  $0.10 

Eleventh  Report  (March  1st  to  31st,  1925).  (C.242.1925.H) . 3d.  $0.10 

TwEleth  Report.  (April  1st  to  30th,  1925).  (C.266.1925.H) .  4d.  $0.10 

Thirteenth  Report.  (May  1st  to  31st,  1925.)  (C.372.1925.H) .  4d.  $0.10 

Fourteenth  Report.  (June  1st  to  30th,  1925).  (C.v398. 1925.1 1) .  4d.  $0.10 

Fieteenth  Report  (July  1st  to  31st,  1925).  (C.428.1925.H) .  4d.  $0.10 

Sixteenth  Report.  (August  1st  to  31st,  1925).  (C.568.1925.H) .  4d.  $0.10 

Seventeenth  Report.  (September  1st  to  30th,  1925).  (C.613,1925.H) .  5d.  $0.10 

Eighteenth  Report.  (October  1st  to  31st,  1925).  (C.659.1925.H) .  3d.  $0.10 

Nineteenth  Report.  (November  1st  to  30th,  1925).  (C.798.1925.H) .  4d.  $0.10 

Twentieth  Report.  (December  1st  to  31st,  1925).  (C.8.1926.H.2) .  4d.  $0.10 

TwEnty-eirst  Report.  (January  1st  to  31st,  1926).  (C.62.1926.H.4) .  4d.  $0.10 

Twenty-second  Report.  (February  1st  to  28th,  1926).  (C.114.1926.H.6)..  4d.  $0.10 

Twenty-third  Report.  (March  1st  to  31st,  1926).  (C.232.1926.H.12L...  4d.  $0.10 
Twenty-eourth  Report  (April  1st  to  30th,  1926).  (C.279.1926.H.15)....  5d.  $0.10 
Twenty-eieth  (einal)  Report.  (May  1st  to  June  30th,  1926.)  (C.421. 

1926.11.27)  .  8d.  $0.15 

Index  to  the  Reports  of  the  Commissioner-General  of  the  League  of 

Nations  for  Hungary.  (May  1924  to  June  1926).  (C163, 1927.11.30) .  8d.  $0.15 

Report  oe  the  Second  Committee  to  the  Assembly.  Rapporteur:  M. 

Loucheur,  Delegate  of  France.  (A.80.1925.H) .  Id.  $0.02 

Financial  Reconstruction  oe  Hungary:  Termination  of  the  Functions 
of  the  Commissioner-General.  Resolution  adopted  by  the  Council  of  the 
League  of  Nations  on  June  10th,  1926  (with  the  relevant  documents  and 
public  statements).  (C.392. 1926.11.23) .  4d.  $0.10 

Financial  Reconstruction  oe  Hungary:  Report  submitted  by  the  Second 
Committee  to  the  Assembly.  Rapporteur :  M.  Suvich,  Italian  Repre¬ 
sentative.  (A.81. 1926.11.40)  .  2d  $0.05 
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Financial  Reconstruction  of  Hungary  :  Resolution  adopted  by  the  As¬ 
sembly  at  its  Meeting  held  on  September  24th,  1^6  (afternoon) 

(adopted  on  the  proposal  of  the  Second  Committee).  (French  and  En¬ 
glish  texts.)  (A.117.1926.II.49)  . .  Id.  $0.02 

The  Financial  Reconstruction  of  Hungary:  General  Survey  and  Prin¬ 
cipal  Documents.  (C.583.M.221. 1926.11. 54)  .  3/-  $0.75 

4.  Greek  Refugees 

Supplement  to  the  Monthly  Summary  of  the  League  of  Nations. 

(November  1924)  : 

Settlement  of  Greek  Refugees  .  6d.  $0.10 

This  Supplement  contains  all  the  public  documents  relating  to  the  constitution  in 

Greece,  under  the  auspices  of  the  League  of  Nations,  of  a  Commission  for  the  settle¬ 
ment  in  Greece  of  refugees  from  Asia  Minor.  It  includes  the  Protocol,  the  Statutes  and 
the  plan  adopted  with  the  modifications  of  September  19th,  1924,  immediately  before  the 
issue  of  the  Greek  Refugees  Loan. 


The  Settlement  of  Greek  Refugees  :  Scheme  for  an  International  Loan. 

Protocol  arranged  by  the  League  of  Nations  and  signed  at  Geneva  on 
September  29th,  1923,  amended  by  the  Additional  Act  signed  at  Geneva 
on  September  19th,  1924.  With  the  relevant  documents  and  public  state¬ 
ments,  including  the  Statues  of  the  Refugees  Settlement  Commission. 
(C.524.M.187.1924.II)  .  1/3  $0.30 

Quarterly  Reports  on  the  Work  of  the  Refugee  Settlement  Commis¬ 
sion  : 

First  Report.  (March  6th,  1924). (C.91.M.30.1924.II) .  2d.  $0.05 

Second  Report.  (May  25th,  1924).  (C.274.M.87.1924.II)  .  2d.  $0.05 

Third  Report.  (August  30th,  1924).  (C.438.M.167.1924.II) .  2d.  $0.05 

Fourth  Report.  (December  23rd,  1924).  (C.767.M.269.1924.II) .  4d.  $0.10 

Fifth  Report.  (March  4th,  1925).  (C.112.M.53.1925.H) .  4d.  $0.10 

Sixth  Report.  (June  5th,  1925).  (C.294.M.106.1925.H) .  4d.  $0.10 

Seventh  Report.  (Period  April  1st  to  June  30th,  1925).  (C.470.M.176. 

1925.11) .  4d.  $0.10 

Eighth  Report.  (Period  July  1st  to  December  5th,  1925).  (C.730.M.276. 

1925.11) . 4d.  $0.10 

Ninth  Report.  (Period  December  6th,  1925,  to  February  25th,  1926). 

(C.110.M.51.1926.II.7) .  4d.  $0.10 

Tenth  Report.  (Period  February  26th  to  May  25th,  1926).  (C.308.M. 

117.1926.11.18) .  2d.  $0.05 

Eleventh  Report.  (August  31st,  1926).  (C.475.M.189.1926.H.31) .  2d.  $0.05 

Twelfth  Report.  (November  29th,  1926).  ( C. 641. M.249. 1926.11.60) .  2d.  $0.05 

Thirteenth  Report.  (February  20th,  1927).  (C.79.M.32.1927.H.19) .  5d.  $0.10 

Fourteenth  Report.  (May  25th,  1927).  (C.28LM.104.1927.H.49) .  1/8  $0.40 

Fifteenth  Report.  (August  25th,  1927).  (C.456.M. 161. 1927. 11.55.) 

(F.427) .  2d.  $0.05 

Report  on  the  Work  of  the  Greek  Refugee  Settlement  Commission. 
presented  to  the  Assembly  by  the  Second  Committee.  Rapporteur :  M. 
van  Cauwelaert,  Belgium.  (A.71. 1926.11.38) .  Id.  $0.02 

Work  of  the  Greek  Refugee  Settlement  Commission:  Resolution 
adopted  by  the  Assembly  at  its  Meeting  held  on  September  21st,  1926 
(morning)  (adopted  on  the  proposal  of  the  Second  Committee). 

(French  and  English  texts).  (A.90.1926.II.43) .  Id.  $0.02 

Greek  Refugee  Settlement.  General  Survey  on  the  Work  accomplished 
up  to  Summer  1926,  with  67  illustrations,  a  map  of  the  settlement  of 
rural  and  urban  Refugees  and  an  ethnographic  map  of  Macedonia.  (1926. 

11.32) . 2/6  $0.50 
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Financiae  Committee.  Report  to  the  Council  on  the  Work  of  the  Twenty- 
eighth  Session  of  the  Committee,  held  in  Geneva  from  September  1st  to 
7th,  1927.  (A.53.1927.II.56) .  1/3  $0.30 

The  most  important  subject  dealt  with  is  the  new  Greek  Stabilisation  and  Refugee 
Loan  Scheme,  upon  which  there  is  a  full  report,  together  with  the  Draft  Protocol  pro¬ 
posed  by  the  Committee,  and  the  drafts  of  the  Agreement  between  the  Hellenic  Govern¬ 
ment  and  the  National  Bank  of  Greece  and  the  statutes  of  the  New  Bank  of  Issue  in 
Greece — these  having  been  agreed  between  the  Committee  and  the  Greek  Government, 
and  being  designed  to  effect  the  stabilisation  of  Greek  currency. 

Greek  Loan.  Report  submitted  by  the  Second  Committee  to  the  Eighth 

Assembly.  Rapporteur:  M.  Suvich  (Italy).  (A.91. 1927.11.62) .  2d.  $0.05 

This  Report  is  a  short  summary  of  the  New  Greek  Loan,  Stabilisation  and  Refugee 
Loan  Scheme,  as  presented  to  the  Assembly. 

Greek  Loan.  Resolution  adopted  by  the  Eighth  Assembly  on  September 
22nd,  1927  (morning).  (Adopted  on  the  proposal  of  the  Second  Com¬ 
mittee).  (French  and  English  texts).  (A.96.1927.II.64) .  Id.  $0.02 

6.  Bulgarian  Refugees 

Loan  eor  the  Settlement  oe  Bulgarian  Refugees  : 

Report  oe  the  Financial  Committee  and  Resolution  Adopted  by  the 
Council  oe  the  League  oe  Nations  on  June  10th,  1926  (and  other 
relevant  documents  and  public  statements).  C.360.M. 130.1926.11.20) .  8d.  $0.15 

The  Settlement  oe  Bulgarian  Refugees. — Scheme  for  an  International 
Loan. — Protocol  signed  at  Geneva  on  September  8th,  1926. — Reports  of 
the  Financial  Committee  approved  by  the  Council  on  June  10th  and 
September  7th,  1926,  with  Council  resolutions  and  public  statements 


(C.522.M.204. 1926.11.34) .  5d.  $0.10 

Settlement  of  Bulgarian  Refugees.  Report  submitted  by  the  Second 
Committee  to  the  Assembly.  Rapporteur:  Commander  Hilton  Young 

(British  Empire).  (A.84. 1926.11.42) . Id.  $0.02 

Settlement  of  Bulgarian  Refugees.  Resolution  adopted  by  the  Assembly 
at  its  Meeting  held  on  September  24th,  1926  (afternoon)  (adopted  on 
the  proposal  of  the  Second  Committee).  (French  and  English  texts). 
(A.114.1926.H.46) .  Id.  $0.02 

Scheme  for  Settlement  of  Bulgarian  Refugees.  General  description  and 

principal  documents.  (C.569.M.211. 1926.11. 53) .  1/3  $0.30 

Measures  for  the  Settlement  of  Bui,garian  Refugees.  Report  by  the 
Second  Committee  to  the  Eighth  Assembly-  Rapporteur:  Major  Elliot 
(British  Empire).  (A.67.1927.H.57) .  Id.  $0.02 

Work  for  the  Settlement  of  Bulgarian  Refugees.  Resolution  adopted  by 
the  Eighth  Assembly  on  September  20th,  1927  (morning).  (Adopted  on 
the  proposal  of  the  Second  Committee).  (French  and  English  texts). 
(A.84.1927.H.59) .  Id.  $0.02 

Reports  of  the  Commission  of  the  League  of  Nations  for  the  Settle¬ 
ment  OF  Bulgarian  Refugees  : 

First  Report. — Period:  September  15th  to  November  15th,  1926.  (C.629. 
M.246.1926.H.58) .  9d.  $0.20 

Second  Report. — Period  November  15th,  1926,  to  February  15th,  1927. 
(C.71.M.29.1927.H.18) .  5d.  $0.10 

Third  Report. — Period:  February  15th  to  May  15th,  1927.  (C.251.M.100. 

1927.11.47) .  4d.  $0.10 

Fourth  Report. — Period:  May  15th  to  August  15th,  1927.  (C.402.M.151. 

1927.11.54).  (F.418) .  4d.  $0.10 
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7.  Arme:nian  R^rugeks. 

Price 

Armenian  Refugee  Settlement  Commission.  Report  to  the  Council.  (C. 

328.1926.11.19) .  3d.  $0.05 

Settlement  of  Armenian  Refugees.  Report  by  the  Representative  of 
Czechoslovakia  (adopted  by  the  Council  on  September  16th,  1926).  (A. 
70.1926.11.37) .  Id.  $0.02 

8.  Danzig  Municipal  Loan 

Danzig  Municipal  Loan.  (C.225.M.81.1925.II) .  Id.  $0.02 

Danzig  Municipal  Loan.  Report  by  the  Trustee.  (C.281. 1926.11. 16) .  3d.  $0.05 

Danzig  Municipal  Loan.  Second  Report  by  the  Trustee  for  the  Munici¬ 
pality  of  Danzig  7%  Mortgage  Loan  of  1925  covering  the  period  from 
March  15th,  1926,  to  March  15th,  1927.  (C.249.1927.II.48) .  2d.  $0.05 


9.  General 


(1)  Memorandum  on  Double  Taxation  by  Sir  Basil  P.  Blackett,  K.C.B., 

C.B.  (2)  Note  on  the  Effect  of  Double  Taxation  upon  the  Plac¬ 
ing  OF  Investments  Abroad,  prepared  for  and  circulated  by  Sir  Basil  P. 

Blackett,  K.C.B.,C.B.  (E.  F.  S.  16/A.  16. 1921) .  4/-  $0.80 

Report  on  Double  Taxation,  submitted  to  the  Financial  Committee  by  Pro¬ 
fessors  Bruins,  Einaudi,  Seligman  and  Sir  Josiah  Stamp.  (E.E.S. 

73/E.19) .  2/-  $0.50 

Double  Taxation  and  Tax  Evasion.  Report  and  Resolutions  submitted 
by  the  Technical  Experts  to  the  Financial  Committee  of  the  League  of 
Nations.  (C.115.M.55.1925.II).  (F.212) .  1/6  $0.40 


The  technical  experts,  who  are  senior  officials  of  the  financial  administrations  of 
Belgium,  France,  Great  Britain,  Italy,  Holland,  vSwitzerland  and  Czechoslovakia,  were 
requested  by  the  Financial  Committee  of  the  League  of  Nations  to  study  the  problems 
of  double  taxation  and  tax  evasion  from  the  administrative  and  practical  points  of  view. 
The  present  report  to  the  Financial  Committee  contains  the  “Resolutions”  of  these  ex¬ 
perts,  together  with  a  commentary. 

This  pamphlet  contains  the  results  of  the  first  attempts  to  deal  with  the  problem  of 
fiscal  evasion  by  a  body  of  international  experts.  On  the  question  of  double  taxation,  it 
also  contains  definite  proposals  and  takes  into  account  all  the  previous  work  done  on  the 
subject.  (International  Chamber  of  Commerce. — Report  of  MM.  Bruins,  Einaudi,  Selig¬ 
man  and  Sir  Josiah  Stamp  to  the  Financial  Committee.) 

Double  Taxation  and  Tax  Evasion.  Report  presented  by  the  Committee 
of  Technical  Experts  on  Double  Taxation  and  Tax  Evasion.  (C.216. 

M.85.1927.II.40).  . . .  1/3  $0.30 

A  list  containing  the  titles  of  a  certain  number  of  multigraphed  documents  relating 
to  Double  Taxation  and  Fiscal  Evasion,  at  the  price  of  6d.  ($0.10)  per  copy,  can  be 
obtained  from  the  Publication  Department  of  the  League  of  Nations,  Geneva. 

Bulgarian  Stabilisation  Loan.  Protocol  and  Annexes  approved  by  the 
Council  of  the  League  of  Nations  and  signed  on  behalf  of  the  Bulgarian 
Government  on  March  10th,  1928,  with  the  Relevant  Public  Documents. 

(C.338.M.96.1928.II.32)  (F.547).  57  pp.’ . . . . .  2/-  $0.50 

This  document  includes  the  Protocol  signed  by  the  Bulgarian  Minister  of  Finance 
concerning  a  loan  for  the  stabilisation  of  Bulgarian  currency.  It  also  contains  a  report 
by  an  expert  on  the  improvement  of  means  of  communication  in  Bulgaria,  the  amend¬ 
ments  to  the  Statutes  of  the  Bank  of  Bulgaria  and  the  Protocol  signed  by  the  Bulgarian 
Government  and  the  Sofia  Inter-Allied  Commission  on  September  24th,  1928,  and  ap¬ 
proved  on  October  6th,  1928,  by  the  Reparation  Commission. 

Economic  Committee. — ReporLto  the  Council  on  the  Work  of  the  Twenty- 
sixth  session,  held  at  Geneva  from  October  23rd  to  30th,  1928.  (C.5S8.M. 
177.1928.11.48).  6  pp .  6d.  $0.10 

This  report  indicates  the  position  in  regard  to  the  work  of  the  Economic  Committee 
at  its  twenty-sixth  session  ((Geneva,  October  23rd-October  30th,  1928). 
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Price 

Doubee  Taxation  and  Fiscae  Evasion.  General  Meeting  of  Government 
Experts.  October,  1928.  Summary  of  the  Observations  received  by 
August  30th,  1928,  from  the  Governments  on  the  Report  submitted  by  the 
Committee  of  Technical  Experts  on  Double  Taxation  and  Tax  Evasion. 

(C.495.M.147.1928.II.46)  (D.T.125).  18  pp . . . . .  9d.  $0.20 

This  document  includes  a  summary  of  the  observations  received  from  Governments 
on  the  Report  of  the  Technical  Experts  (April,  1927)  on  Double  Taxation  and  Tax 
Evasion. 

Double  Taxation  and  Tax  Evasion.  Report  presented  by  the  General 
Meeting  of  Government  Experts  on  Double  Taxation  and  Tax  Evasion. 
(C.562.M.178.1928.II.49).  39  pp .  1/6  $0.40 

This  document  contains,  in  addition  to  the  experts’  report,  four  draft  bilateral  con¬ 
ventions  for  the  prevention  of  double  taxation  in  the  matter  of  direct  taxes  and  succes¬ 
sion  duties,  and  regarding  administrative  assistance  in  matter  of  taxation  and  the  col¬ 
lection  of  taxes.  It  also  includes  proposals  regarding  the  future  organisation  wRich  it  is 
proposed  to  set  up,  within  the  frame  work  of  the  Teague,  to  study  taxation  questions. 

Settlement  oe  Bulgarian  Refugees.  Ninth  Report  of  the  Commissioner 
of  the  Teague  of  Nations  in  Bulgaria.  Period  from  August  15th  to  No¬ 
vember  15th,  1928.  (C.570.M.182.1928.II.50).  (F.593.)  13  pp .  6d.  $0.15 

This  report  gives  an  account  of  the  progress  made  in  settling  Bulgarian  refugees 
during  the  period  August  15th-November  15thj  1928.  It  also  describes  how  the  Protocol, 
signed  at  Geneva  on  March  10th,  1928,  is  being  carried  out  and  how  the  1928  714% 
Stabilisation  Loan,  issued  under  the  auspices  of  the  Teague  of  Nations,  is  being  utilised. 

Twentieth"  Quarterly  Report  oe  the  Refugee  Settlement  Commission. 

Athens,  November  16th,  1928.  (C.569.M.18T1928.II.51).  (E.59T)  10  pp...  6d.  $0.15 
This  report  concerns  the  work  of  the  Refugee  Settlement  Commission  during  the 
period  September  15th-November  15th,  1928 

Greek  Stabilisation  and  Refugee  Toan  Protocol  and  Annexes.  Ap¬ 
proved  by  the  Council  of  the  Teague  of  Nations  and  signed  on  behalf 
of  the  Hellenic  Government  on  September  15th,  1927.  With  the  Rele¬ 
vant  Reports  of  the  Financial  Committee  and  Resolutions  of  the  Council  and 

of  the  Assembly.  (C.556.M. 198.1927. II. 74).  43  pp.  and  3  tables  .  2/-  $0.50 

This  document  contains  all  the  Teague  documents  concerning  the  Greek  Stabilisation 
Scheme,  including  the  complete  Statutes  of  the  Bank  of  Greece. 

Convention  on  the  Execution  of  Foreign  Arbitral  Awards.  Geneva, 

September  26th,  1927.  (C.659.M.220.1927.II).  (1928.II.1).  (French  and 


English  texts).  8  pp .  4d.  $0.10 

Economic  Committee.  Report  to  the  Council  on  the  Twenty-third  Session, 
held  at  Geneva  from  December  15th  to  21st,  1927.  (C.666.M.224. 1927.11). 

(1928.II.2).  9  pp.  .  5d.  $0.10 

Commercial  policy 

Standardisation  of  Customs  nomenclature. 

Treatment  of  foreign  nationals  and  companies. 

Assimilation  of  laws  relating  to  bills  of  exchange  and  cheques. 


Index  to  the  Reports  of  the  Financial  Committee  together  with  Rele¬ 
vant  Resolutions  of  Council  and  Assembly.  First  Session  (November, 
1920)  to  Twenty-fifth  Session  (December,  1926).  (C.228.M. 76.1928. 


11.24).  32  pp .  1/3  $0.30 

International  Agreement  relating  to  the  Exportation  of  Hides  and  Skins 
(with  Protocol  and  Final  Act).  (French  and  English  texts.)  (C.348  (1). 

M.104  (1). 1928.11.34.)  (C.I.A.P./P.0.15  (1).  19  pp .  9d  $0.20 


This  Agreement  provides  for  the  abolition  of  import  and  export  prohibitions  and 
restrictions  in  regard  to  raw  or  prepared  hides  and  skins  and  for  the  renunciation  by 
the  contracting  States  of  the  institution  or  maintenance  of  all  export  duties  or  taxes. 

International  Agreement  relating  to  the  Exportation  of  Bones  (with 
Protocol  and  Final  Act).  (French  and  English  texts.)  (C.349  (1).  M.105 
(1).  1928.11.35.)  (C.I.A.P./P.0.16  (1).  17  pp .  9d.  $0.20 
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This  Agreement  provides  for  the  abolition  of  import  and  export  prohibitions  and 
restrictions  in  regard  to  bones  and  waste  thereof,  horns  and  hoofs  and  waste  thereof 
and  glue-stock  hide. 

Supplementary  Agreement  to  the  Convention  of  November  8th,  1927,  for 
the  Abolition  of  Import  and  Export  Prohibitions  and  Restrictions  (with 
Protocol  and  Final  Act).  (French  and  English  texts.)  (C.350  (1).M.106 

(1).  1928.  11.36)  (C.I.A.P.  33  (I).'  22  pp .  9d.  $0.20 

This  Supplementary  Agreement  to  the  Convention  of  November  8th,  1927,  forms 
a  whole  with  same.  It  aims  at  fixing  certain  reservations  authorised  in  favour  of  cer¬ 
tain  States  and  in  fixing  the  conditions  of  the  coming  into  force  of  the  Convention  as  well 
as  the  period  allowed  for  deposit  of  ratifications. 

First  Report  by  the  Trustee  for  the  Free  City  of  Danzig  614%  (Tobacco 
Monopoly)  State  Loan  of  1927  (covering  the  period  from  June  25th, 

1927,  to  June  30th,  1928).  (C.390.M.125.1928.II.39)  (F.S53).  6  pp .  2d.  $0.05 

This  first  report  contains,  in  addition  to  a  statement  on  the  trustee’s  work  during 
the  year^  a  general  summary  of  his  functions,  together  with  the  text  of  an  agreement 
between  him  and  the  Bank  of  Danzig  in  regard  to  the  control  of  the  yield  of  the  loan. 
Settlement  oe  Bulgarian  Refugees. — Eighth  Report  of  the  Commissioner 
of  the  League  of  Nations.  Period  from  May  15th  to  August  15th,  1928. 

(C.400.M.127.1928.II.40.)  (F.557).  7  pp . . .  4d.  $0.10 

This  is  a  report  on  the  work  of  the  Commissioner  for  the  Settlement  of  Bulgarian 
refugees  during  the  period  May  15th  to  August  15th,  1928. 

Nineteenth  Quarterly  Report  of  the  Greek  Refugee  Settlement  Commis¬ 
sion.  Athens,  August  15th,  1928.  (C.406.M.128.1928.IL41.)  (F.560).24pp.  9d.  $0.20 
This  nineteenth  report  contains  a  general  summary  of  the  work  of  the  Greek 
Refugee  Settlement  Commission  since  its  foundation  and  of  the  results  obtained. 
Settlement  oe  Greek  Refugees.  General  Summary  of  the  work  of  the 

Greek  Refugee  Settlement  Commission.  (A.53. 1928.11.44.)  9  pp .  6d.  $0.10 

This  report,  which  was  written  for  the  Second  Committee  of  the  Assembly,  gives 
a  summary  of  the  work  of  the  Greek  Refugee  Settlement  Commission  since  June,  1927. 

Republic  of  Estonia  (Banking  and  Currency  Reform).  7%  Loan,  1927. 

First  Annual  Report  by  the  Trustee  covering  the  period  from  June  15th, 

1927,  to  June  30th,  1928.  (C.186.M.60.1928.II.42)  (F.514).  24  pp . . .  9d.  $0.20 

Besides  a  report  on  the  Trustee’s  work  during  this  first  year,  this  document  contains 
a  general  summary  of  his  functions  and  of  the  results  obtained  in  consequence  of  the 
issue  of  the  loan.  It  also  contains  the  text  of  the  Statutes  of  the  National  Mortgage 
Bank  of  Estonia  and  a  note  by  the  Adviser  to  the  Bank  of  Estonia  on  the  banking  and 
economic  situation  of  Estonia. 

Financial  Committee.  Report  to  the  Council  on  the  Work  of  the  Thirty- 
Second  Session  of  the  Committee,  held  in  Geneva  from  August  30th  to 


September  5th,  1928.  (A.45.1928.IL43.)  (F.579).  5  pp...... . . .  3d  $0.05 

Yearly  Subscription  for  the  Reports  of  the  Financial  Committee .  3/6  $0.90 


This  report  deals  in  particular  with  the  question  of  the  Bulgarian  Stabilisation  Loan, 
as  well  as  with  the  financial  situation  of  Greece,  Greco- Bulgarian  emigration  and  finan¬ 
cial  assistance  in  case  of  war  or  threat  of  war.  It  also  contains  the  text  of  the  Addi¬ 
tional  Act  to  the  Protocol  for  the  Bulgarian  Loan  signed  at  Geneva  on  March  10th,  1928. 
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